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THE GINN BASIC READERS 


A Complete Program for Grades 1-6 


Enthusiastic teachers all over the country are praising this popular series, 
and schools by the score are adopting it for use in their classrooms . . 

“I like so much the easy material, adequate vocabulary, so carefully graded, 
interesting story content, and attractive pictures. My pupils greeted these 
books with real delight.” 

“The colorful illustrations, the reading material so natural and close to the 
real-life experiences of children today, the large type, the frequent repetition 
of new words made for interest among the children and are of great value to 
the teacher . . . Another thing I like is that the content difficulty is so 
gradual from one level to the other.” 

“In all my twenty years of teaching experience (Grade I) I have never examined 
a more attractive or a more instructive or such an appealing series.” 


Write for more information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay St. Columbus 16, Ohio 
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They thought they were just having fun, 
but the first graders of Athens Agricultural 
Schools, Athens, Michigan, were really learning 
about nutrition and art—the easy way. It 
started with posters—simple posters created 
by the children to tell the whole story of the 
Basic 7 Food Groups. Next the children tried 
their hands at place mats, decorating them with 
bright colors of their own design. Then they 
cut out food pictures from magazines and 
mounted them with stand-up backs. From this 
assortment of food pictures, they could practice 
assembling on their place mats many an imagi-: 
nary “good lunch.” 


Mrs. Margaret Sleeper, art teacher for all 
twelve grades at Athens Schools, says, ‘‘There’s 
no end to the opportunities to correlate art 
with nutrition study. It merely takes a sugges- 
tion, and pupils and teachers are off to a flying 
start with ideas contributed by all.’’ For more 
news of what other teachers are doing to cor- 
relate nutrition with several subjects... for 
facts, ideas, plans, materials adaptable to any 
curriculum, write Education Section, Depart- 
ment of Public Services, General Mills, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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The class that eats up art 





THINGS TO DO 


in correlating art and nutrition at 
different grade levels: 


@ Make food models of clay or papier- 
ma@ché. Paint them. 


e@ Decorate lunchroom with posters, new 
curtains. Paint and rearrange furniture. 


© Provide table decorations for the lunch- 
room. 


© Make nutrition displays for corridors. 
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Our friendly, experienced staff 
knows your problems and is eager 
to serve you. Our large warehouse 
stocks mean prompt shipment of 
your exact wants. Share the satis- 
faction of hundreds of other alert 
teachers who make us headquarters 
for all that’s best in school furniture 
and supplies. Write for our big, 
free catalog, a valuable handbook 
for your desk! 





School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Daylight Diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Po in I AER 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkb eat 8 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equi and Suppli 











Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


This full-upholstered chair offers maxi- 
mum beauty with comfort, durability, 
andeasy housekeeping. Automaticsafety- 
fold action; no pinching or tearing haz- 
ards. Available with folding tablet-arm. 
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Teachers and children agree in praise of new The 
. - rT) ” won 
American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk age 
More AND MoRE, the “‘Ten-Twenty” American Universal Desk 
is proving to be the key to the co-ordinated classroom. Teachers 4 5 
praise its exclusive 3-position top, so easily and quietly adjusted . given 
to 20° slope, 10° slope, or level position, according’ to the work 4 on 
3 ( 
being done. They like the orderliness with which children get : not : 
in and out, thanks to the 45° swivel either way—a feature which “a 
0) 
reduces body torque due to right or left hand and eye prefer- 3 
ences. Children like the automatic fore-and-aft adjustment for must 
focal accommodation to all work on top in each use position. — 
4. Pri 
FREE! Write for “The Co-ordinated Class- F fy | : 
room” by Darell Boyd Harmon; also ‘The S 
Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with detailed ’ p 
reports by educators now using this desk. 
\ 
sil 
_ B j Try 1 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. pag 
“] . . in 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 524, 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. ia 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 
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At Last-a Contest FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 





Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


*1,000 


GRAND PRIZE 





750 





SECOND PRIZE 





54 Sets of the 1951 COMPTON’S 


to these winners and the 50 next best entries. 


“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM”’ 
All in-service teachers in the tary and secondary schools 
in the United States are eligible to compete. 





TEACHERS here’s your chance! Win the cash for that vacation trip 
you have dreamed of ... Alaska... Mexico... Europe... Hawaii... 
Or for a summer of g graduate study! 

Thousands of teachers now use Compton’s daily in their classrooms. 
Each year unsolicited letters pour in from hundreds of teachers telling 
us how their pupils like to use Compton’s, how it helps them get so 
much more from their schoolwork, how it saves the teacher’s time and 
makes her work more effective. There is a worth-while story behind 
each letter. 

Thousands of other teachers are using Compton’s just as effectively. 
They have important stories too. We want those stories! Literary style 
won't be a factor. It’s the story that counts. How do you use Compton’s 
in the classroom? 

Just Follow These Simple Rules: 
1. Send for the official entry blank from prize, $1, a three prizes, $750, $500, 


F. E. Compton & Company at the address $250; a set of the new fifteen-volume 1951 
given below. aan he s to each of these winners and 
2. Write or type your own story, ‘How the 50 next best entries. 

I Use Compton’s in the Classroom’’— __ 5. Entries will be judged by three nation- 
not over 1,000 words—attach the official ally knowneducators on the basis of ‘ 
entry blank and mail to F. E. Compton& aptness, originality, sincerity, and 
Company. simplicity of presentation, 
3. Contest closes April 22, 1951. Entries Ena mag a 
must be postmarked before midnight, . - f lie Seis 

April 22. All winners will be notified by ‘*i€» duplicate 
mail on June 1. prizes will be 


awarded. 
4. Prizes will be awarded as follows: Grand 


- THE 1951 / 
\ COMPTON'S... “_ 
a al A ik 


Try the 1951 Compton's in your classroom. 1681 
pages of new and revised material (not includ- 
ing 871 pages of the revised Fact-Index) .. . 
524,417 words of newly written text... 400 
new or extensively revised articles... 783 new 
pictures, maps, and graphs...178 pages added. 
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S ie jn cash — 
A and prizes 2 


500 


THIRD PRIZE 





a] 


FOURTH PRIZE 





a HERE’S WHAT YOU DO: 


Just send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company. Then, if you are 
one of the tens of thousands of teachers whe 
today are finding Compton's a f 
classroom aid, simply tell us “HOW | USE 
COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM.” If you 
are not yet using Compton's in your classroom, 
study a library set and tell us how you would 
use it with your group. 








You can write about Compton's excellence as 
a@ general classroom aid or its great valve in 
teaching any special subject, either elemen- 
tary or high school. 

The entry blank will give you full instructions. 

It costs nothing to compete! 
Nothing to buy! No obligations! 

You don't have to be an owner of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia to be eligible to win 
any one of the 54 sets of Compton's and cash 
prize awards totaling $8,500. 
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Q Here’s a “true or false” question on King 
Coal’s origin. Both coal and diamonds are the 
products of trees. 


[] TRUE [] FALSE 


A TRUE! Coal and diamonds were formed in 
the earth by the decaying of vegetation several 
hundred million years ago. Pressure and heat 
within the earth’s surface hardened them into 
their present form—with diamonds being the 
result of greater heat and pressure. 


SSS 


Q What do you think about this statement on 
mine ventilation? In a single day, the air 
blown into a modern mine weighs more than 
the coal taken out. 


[] true [] FALSE 


A TRUE only more so! As a matter of fact, 
giant fans, with blades turning up to a mile a 
minute, send 6 tons of fresh air to workmen in 
every corridor of the modern mine for every 
ton of coal taken out. 


Q Miners get paid for an 
eight-hour day, but do you 
know how many hours they 
actually work? Draw in 
hands on the clock to indi- 
cate your answer. For ex- 
ample, eight hours would 
be 8 o'clock. 





A The answer is six and a half hours, so your 
clock should be at 6:30.. Miners get a half 
hour off for lunch and spend an average of an 
hour a day traveling between the entrance 


gates of a mine and the underground face of 
a coal seam. They are paid for all this time. 


6 


Q True or false—there are more miles of railroad 
track beneath Pennsylvania than aboveground. 


[] TRUE [] FALSE 


A TRUE! Pennsylvania, with so many coal mines, 
each honeycombed with mine railways, has more 
miles of railroad track underground than above- 
poet. Mine railroads haul about 85% of the 
ituminous coal mined underground in America. 
Modern underground railroads together with con- 
veyor-belt systems have kept pace with the great in- 
crease in coal production due to modern mining 





Free Bookl et | 


The questions and answers above are only 
four of many in our fascinating new booklet 
—‘King Coal Quiz.” Write for your free 
copy today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
320 Southern Building 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


a We hope you find 
f 4 this helpful 





The Gettysburg Address 


New, special recording for schools. 
Reverse side, ‘‘Flag of the United 
States of America” 


Used year around, this patriotic 
record inspires classroom discussion, 
programs, compositions, posters... 
Side 1—Gettysburg Address beauti- 
fully spoken. Side 2—“Flag of the 
United States of America”. Stirring 
patriotic music. Young Americans 
thrill. History comes alive. 


If further interested—Record above 
(Narrator, FRANKLYN MacCorMack; 
Organist, HAROLD TURNER)—a 
Columbia 12 in. recording; 78 r.p.m.— 
$2 postpaid. Just write THE WHITNEYS, 
1002 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


The garden fresh flavor and smooth 
chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
brings welcome relaxation. 
Chewing helps relieve 
tense nerves. 
Just try it. 
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Best known because it’s 
by far the best quality! 
CRAYOLA is America’s fa- 


vorite drawing crayon—bar 
none.Teachers prefer this Gold 
Medal winner because it’s per- 
manent and waterproof, and 
colors are true. Parents prefer 
it because it’s clean, compact, 
never smudges. Children pre- 
fer it because it never bends in 
a warm hand. In boxes of 6, 8, 
12, 16, 24 and 48 colors. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is: 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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The District Workshops 


The eleven area workshops on school 
legislation held during the month of De- 
cember were highly successful. Despite 
unusually bad weather and slippery roads, 
the attendance by both lay and school 
leaders was excellent, and many splendid 
suggestions were made for the improve- 
ment of our schools. The participation in 
the discussions by presidents of farm bu- 
reaus, chambers of commerce, parent 
teacher associations, and representatives of 
other organizations was especially note- 
worthy. In almost every instance the 
speakers were emphatic in asking the best 
of everything for their children and in 
expressing the willingness to pay what- 
ever taxes are necessary to provide such 
services. 

There are 232 school districts in Ken- 
tucky. One hundred and sixty-three dis- 
tricts were represented in the workshops. 
The total attendance was 677. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 135 presidents 
of local associations participated in the 
meetings. In addition, chairmen of local 
committees on legislation and public rela- 
tions, principals, superintendents, attend- 
ance officers, and approximately 200 lay 
leaders took part in the discussions. Many 
representatives of local associations came 
to the workshops with recommendations 
which had been carefully worked out at 
meetings of K.E.A. members at the local 
level. 

The same pattern was followed in each 
workshop. The president of the district 
education association presided. President 
Eliza Clark gave a brief message explain- 
ing the purpose of the conference and 
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urging full participation by all present, 
especially those representing the lay pub- 
lic. There then followed an open discus- 
sion of the school needs of the children of 
Kentucky and how these needs could be 
met. The mornings were usually spent in 
talking, and during the afternoon sessions 
specific action was taken on recommenda- 
tions for consideration of the Planning 
Board in its job of drafting a legislative 
program for 1952. 

The K.E.A. Planning Board is already at 
work. Several meetings and days of work 
will be necessary before the program will 
begin to take shape. The magnitude of 
the task may be readily understood by a 
study of the following composite report 
of the recommendations of the eleven area 
workshops. The figure in parenthesis in- 
dicates the number of workshops recom- 
mending that particular item for inclusion 
in the legislative program. 


Recommendations of Area Workshops 


1. State financial aid for pupil transpor- 
tation. (11) Proposals range from one- 
half to full cost to be borne by state. 


2. An increase in maximum benefits to 
state teacher retirement system to $1,500 
with necessary increases in contributions. 
(11) 


38. A modern textbook adoption law in- 
cluding graduated adoptions and right of 
all districts to select from state multiple 
list. (10) 


4, State guaranteed salaries for teach- 
ers. (10) Amounts suggested range from 
an average salary of $2,400 to a beginning 








salary of $3,000 for teachers possessing a 
baccalaureate degree. 


5. A special session of state legislature 
to meet emergency needs of education. (8) 


6. Reduction in pupil-teacher ratio. (7) 
Recommendations ranged from maximum 
of 25 to maximum of 35 pupils per teacher. 


7. Clarification of law requiring child 
to be six years old within thirty days of 
opening of school term in order to enter 


school. (7) 


8. A minimum legal school term of nine 
months. (7) 


9. The appointment of committee to set 
up a minimum foundation education pro- 
gram for Kentucky, to determine its cost 
and constitutional changes necessary to 
put it into operation. (7) 

10. An amendment to state constitution 
to permit distribution of state school funds 
on other than census pupil basis. (6) 


11. Permission to levy more than $1.50 
local school tax rate. (6) 


12. Reduction in fees for collection of 
school taxes. (4) 


13. An amendment to state constitution 
to make state superintendency an ap- 
pointive office. (4) 

14. Amendments to equalization laws 
to require $1.50 tax levy against assess- 
ments equal to state average for full par- 
ticipation in equalization funds, with pro- 
portionate benefits when assessments of 
school district are below state average. (4) 


15. Legislation to facilitate merger of 
school districts. (2) 

16. Sales tax with portion of receipts 
earmarked for education. (2) 

17. An enabling act to qualify non-in- 
structional school employees for benefits 
of social security. (2) 

18. A reassessment of property by a 
state-wide agency. (2) 

19. An appropriation of full 25 per cent 
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of common school fund for equalization. 
(2) 

20. State aid for schoolhouse construc- 
tion. (2) One suggestion was for a fund 
of $60,000,000. 

21. An act requiring publicly owned 
utilities to share net proceeds with local 
school districts. (1) 

22. State aid for purchase of instruc- 
tional materials. (1) 

23. More state aid for vocational educa- 
tion. (1) 

24, Less stringent requirements for ele- 
mentary certificates. (1) 

25. A state-wide salary schedule. (1) 

26. A state revolving fund to advance 
funds to local school districts engaged on 
federal programs. (1) 

27. Requirement of college graduation 
for all beginning teachers. (1) 

28. More state aid for special education. 
(1) 

29. Establishment of Division of Re- 
search in State Department of Educa- 
tion. (1) 

80. Exemptions for summer school ex- 
penses in calculating state income tax. (1) 

81. Election by people of State Board 
of Education. (1) 

32. A new state constitution. (1) 





The Reorganized 
Planning Board 


The K.E.A. Planning Board has been 
expanded and strengthened as the result 
of a recent action of the Board of Direc- 
tors. This important body, which is now 
engaged in a study of suggestions made 
by K.E.A. members for our 1952 legisla- 
tive program, consists of twenty-two mem- 
bers including one teacher representative 
from each of the eleven district education 
associations. The Planning Board has been 
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divided into committees, each of which 
is giving intensive study to some partic- 
ular phase of our proposed program. The 
board will make its final report to the 
K.E.A. Board of Directors and Delegate 
Assembly during the month of April. 

Technical assistance has been secured 
from the State Department of Education 
and from other available sources. Every 
effort is being made to develop a program 
which will meet the needs of public educa- 
tion in Kentucky and will lay a firm foun- 
dation for the future. The Planning Board 
will welcome your suggestions and advice. 

Members of the present K.E.A. Planning 
Board are given below: 


Boswell B. Hodgkin, Frankfort 
Romie Judd, Georgetown 

Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville 
J. A. Caywood, Independence 

W. J. Moore, Richmond 

Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg 
W. C., Jetton, Paducah 

Leonard Meece, Lexington 

Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Louisville 

John Fred Williams, Ashland 
Audrey Maupin, Albany 

Marshall Black, Harrodsburg 
James Pursifull, Calvin 

Leslie T. Miller, Fort Thomas 
Carl Burton, West Liberty 

Jack Early, Hindman 

Lillian Lehman, Louisville 

Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville 
Mrs. William Hays, Cave City 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville 

Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah 

Eliza Clark, Russell, President, ex officio 





Our Cover 


The photograph on this month’s 
cover is by Ewing Galloway, New 
York, and was’ furnished through the 
courtesy of the Rural Editorial Serv- 
ice, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE POEM BELOW was contributed by 
Ira T. Caudill, a teacher in the city schools 
of Pikeville. 





Tra T. CaupiLL 


PLUS AND MINUS 


I learned to add and to subtract, 
Divide, and multiply. 

I had no trouble doing that 

If I’d but half-way try. 


The plus was clear as it could be; ~ 
It simply meant to add. 

The minus always meant subtract, 
And that was not so bad. 


But when I came to algebra, 

There was an awful mess; 

The plus and minus signs got mixed, 
And I was in distress. 


For plus is sometimes positive 
And means above zero; r 
While minus stands for negative, 
Or somewhere down below. 


We add both plus and minus signs 
And then subtract them too. 
There’s no good reason either way 
For which one we shall do. 


If I say, “Add,” it’s, “No, subtract”; 
Or quite the other way, 

If I subtract, “It should be add,” 
The teacher’s sure to say. 


Of sixteen problems on a test 
They said I missed a score. 
I’m positive I’m negative, 
That’s zero minus four. 













ART IS THE BLOSSOMING of the soul, and 
the individual soul striving for expression 
ignores all man-made laws. Truth is that 
which serves best in expressing our lives. 
A rotting log is truth to a bed of violets, 
while sand is truth to a cactus. So it is for 
a child. In teaching, he is only successful 
who supplies the conditions for growth. 
There are none and can never be any 
set rules to follow for those who teach. 
The teacher evolves first and builds his 
laws afterwards. The style is the teacher, 


and a great teacher, full of spirit, will- 


express himself in his own way. There 
should be no Science of Education. Rules 
are not worth the paper they are written 
upon unless they embody the will and 
natural tendencies of those upon whom 
they are to be applied. 

As is the teacher so is the school, is a 
timeworn truism. The teacher primarily 
determines whether the school will be 
efficient or inefficient. Compared with 
teachers, such things as buildings, equip- 
ment, and supplies, though they should 
never be neglected, are of secondary im- 
portance. It would be better for children 
to attend schools in hovels, granted that 
the hovels were comfortable, safe, and 
sanitary, there to be taught by competent 
teachers, than to attend school in million- 
dollar palaces, there to be under the tutel- 
age of persons of inferior qualifications. 

Brains, not bricks and mortar, make an 
efficient school. James A. Garfield once 
defined a university as “Mark Hopkins at 
one end of a log and a student at the 
other end.” Mr. Garfield was trying to 
emphasize the indispensability of an ex- 
cellent teacher. His remark applies with 
equal cogency to elementary and second- 
ary school education. In fact, the younger 
the pupil the more he must depend upon 
his teacher for help and guidance. 
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The Art of Teaching 


JAMES B. ALEXANDER 


Teacher 
Perryville High School 


MRS. ALEXANDER has had rich experience 
as a teacher for the past fifteen years in 
Mercer, Madison, and Boyle counties. She 
started her teaching career in a one-room 
school and has taught all grades and high 
school. Mrs. Alexander received her B.S. 
degree from Eastern Kentucky State College. 


Henry VanDyke writes of the “unknown 
teacher”: “Sing the praise of the unknown 
teacher. Great generals win campaigns, 
but it is the unknown soldier who wins 
the war. Famous educators plan new sys- 
tems of pedagogy, but it is the unknown 
teacher who directs and guides the young. 
He lives in obscurity and contends with 
hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no 
chariots wait, no golden decorations are 
decreed. He keeps the watch along the 
borders of darkness and makes the attack 
on the trenches of ignorance and folly. 
He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens 
the indolent, encourages the eager, and 
steadies the unstable.” 
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How can you become a member of this 
noble “unknown” group? It is known that 
across the disk of existence, each decade, 
there glide five hundred million souls to 
disappear into the dusk of eternity. Out of 
the bare handful that are remembered we 
cherish the memories of those who stood 
alone and expressed their inmost thoughts. 
Great teachers are among those few. 
Socrates, Seneca, Aristotle, Plato, and 
Marcus Aurelius made such an appeal to 
mankind that their names have mounted 
to immortality. Only a very great teacher 
can hope to go that far. 


There should be guideposts along the 
trail of teaching; but keep in mind the 
guideposts show only one way. You may 
need at times to erect some posts which 
have not been used before. 


The first guidepost for successful teach- 
ing should be labeled a love for youth. 
When they come to you with their prob- 
lems, or you to them when they need 
you, there must be an atmosphere of love . 
and understanding. Remember the raw 
stock for making a Nero is in every school 
and given the conditions, a tyrant culture 
will easily evolve. To hate or even dislike 
an unadjusted child is to show fear, and 
fear is unforgivable. Love, courage, and 
faith go hand in hand and, regardless of 
the situation you find yourself in, there 
must be love for your fellow men, courage 
to do or say what you consider worthy, 
and faith in the intuition which lies with- 
in your own heart. You must learn to 
trust yourself. 


Secondly, prepare for your work as a 
teacher. Our modern world is seeking out 
those who are specialists in a given field. 
Since this is an age of specialization you 
should follow the trends of the time, but 
do not neglect to get a wide range of 
knowledge, also. Read books on science, 
education, religion, psychology, art, med- 
icine, literature, and philosophy. You need 
all and more in a schoolroom. Too often, 
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those who are electing teachers believe 
that college and university diplomas and 
degrees have the same merit, and teach- 
ing certificates are all alike. To many of - 
them: “One teacher is just as good as 
another, perhaps a little better.” Do not 
be discouraged if you face such electors. 
Early in life hang this motto on your wall 
and read it often: 


“I will study and get ready and maybe 
my chance will come.” 


The third. guidepost along your teach- 
ing trail should be to know your pupils. 
One does not tend roses as one does 
carrots. Each needs care and attention, 
but first learn which needs what and when. 
Your pupils will need your help, a kind 
word, an encouraging smile, extra work 
on your part to promote steady growth, 
but study your pupils those first weeks 
of school and continue to do so as they are 
constantly changing. Learn of their home 
life, their likes or dislikes, their friends 
or their enemies, and above all, learn if 
each is a happy, normal child. 


Once there was a teacher who was writ- 
ing questions on the blackboard to be 
answered by her class. One little boy was 
not writing because he had no part in this 
work. He played with a small paper boat 
a friend had made for him. The principal 
walked into the room and seeing that all 
the children were writing except one he 
walked over to the boy’s desk, snatched 
the boat from his hand, crumpled it 
hastily, and threw it into the wastebasket. 
He gave the boy a stinging blow on the 
face and asked why he was not writing the 
answers as the other children were. The 
small one raised his face and answered, 
“I can’t, you see I'm almost blind.” He 
was coming to school just to listen be- 
cause he could not see to read nor write. 
Know your pupils! 


Another guidepost should be enthusiasm. 
You must make the subject matter thrilling 
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W. F. McGARY 


MR. McGARY was elected to the K.E.A. 
Board of Directors at the recent meeting 
of the First District Education Association. 
Mr. McGary has served the public schools 
in Western Kentucky for the past twenty 
years in the e.g of elementary and 
high school ft tary and high 
school principal, and is now serving as 
superintendent of the Ballard County 
schools. He holds the A.B. degree from 
the University. of Kentucky and has com- 
pleted most of the requirements toward 
his Master's. He has also served one term 
in the Kentucky House of Representatives. 





to the pupils. Try to teach by exciting 
curiosity and animate your pupils to work 
out problems and make discoveries for 
themselves. Keep discipline well out of 
sight. When childhood information comes 
in dreary tasks along with threats of 
punishment, it is unlikely that the child 
will ever be a student in later years; while 
those to whom it comes in natural forms, 
at the proper times, and who remember 
its facts as not only interesting in them- 
selves but as a long series of gratifying 
successes, are likely to continue through 
life that self-instruction begun in youth. 

Let the pupils express themselves. Much 
unhappiness is created in classrooms be- 
cause children are seldom allowed free 
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self-expression or liberty of action. These 
are requisites to progress. Most children 
wish to do what is best for themselves and 
eventually they will, if guided discreetly, 
but they can only grow through constant 
practice and frequent mistakes. Their 
mistakes afford them an opportunity for 
self-control. They will not imitate their 
errors, but rather strive to avoid them. 


Co-operation is another guidepost which 
should light your way. Work wholeheart- 
edly with your fellow teachers, with par- 
ents, your pupils, and with the administra- 
tive staff. Within a school system the 
principal should have the most authority 
and exercise the most power. Teachers 
who usurp such a position which does not 
belong to them are being very unethical. 
If power is absolutely equal, the engine 
stops on the center. A school system 
would also cease to function properly 
should power of authority become mis- 
placed. Teachers often get the idea they 
are riding as passengers, when they should 
be at the throttle. The time may come 
when you may be called to take the 
throttle but until then, love the task which 
you have learned, and be content there- 
with. 


May the last guidepost be the brightest. 
The pupils are the reason for your being 
in the classroom. They are your challenge 
and to them you owe your greatest serv- 
ices. Keep yourself alive to their needs 
academically and professionally. Educa- 
tion is not a static thing. It is progressing 
rapidly and you must keep abreast in a 
changing world. Do not neglect the pupils 
in your class who are poor nor those who 
are rich, the wayward nor the right. There 
will be those who want to learn who are 
usually the teacher's favorites, which is 
just as it should not be. Seek to reach 
each one and never -be guilty of smiling 
tauntingly at some seemingly dull lad— 
he may yet eclipse us all. 
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Hints on the Selection Of 


WITHIN THE PAST FOUR or five years there 
has been published a tremendous quantity 
of phonograph records designed to be of 
aid in the teaching of music in the ele- 
mentary divisions of the public schools. 
Many of these records possess considerable 
worth, while others are less valuable. To 
help the teacher in the evaluation of new 
releases of “Children’s Records,” the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered: 


1. Stay close to the musically mental 
level of those whom you teach. Consider 
carefully the ability of the children to dis- 
cover the musical values presented in the 
records, Children learn to love the music 
they are taught when they can experience 
its beauties. Where the purpose of the 
music-lesson is present enjoyment and an 
increased knowledge of the literature of 
music, give to the children an abundance 
of the very best music they can assimilate. 
Where the instructional purpose is musical 
growth, give them samplings of music 
which are slightly beyond their present 
capacities. . 


2. When there is narration on the rec- 
ord, be sure that the diction and the gram- 
mar of the narrator are good. Your chil- 
dren will imitate the narrator. It is very 
important to remember that little folk are 
neither discriminative nor selective. It is 
quite essential that the models from which 
they learn are good. The tone quality of 
the narrator’s or the singer’s voice must 
be at least pleasant and have no colloquial 
twang. 


3. The music and the story should be 
telated. The record should combine the 
text and the music in such a way that 
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RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 


LEROY WEIL 
Morehead State College 





DR. WEIL, now serving as head of the 
Department of Music at Morehead State 
College, holds the B.S. and M.A. degrees 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of North Carolina. He has had rich expe- 
rience in the field of music education, and 
has appeared as baritone soloist in the 
principal concert halls of this country, 
Canada, and Europe. 


the children will have a single and total 
aesthetic experience, not two differing 
experiences during the narration. 


4. Any sound effects that are used 
should be pertinent. They need not be 
imitative but they must be appropriate. 
Explosive effects should be used sparingly 
and only when the children are prepared 
for them. 


5. The story must be accurate. Some- 
times the stories used in teaching are 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Portrait Of A 





HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN-1951 


“Ou, No!” came the horrified exclamation, 
“youre not going to become a librarian! 
Why, a librarian is always an old hag who 
spends all of- her time buried behind a 
stack of books. She never has a chance 
to meet people or to have any fun.” In 
the past years, that has been the picture 
that came to the minds of a great many 
people when the word “librarian” was 
mentioned. But quite different is the pic- 
ture of the modern school librarian. No 
other position in the school offers greater 
opportunity for service than that of li- 
brarian. Realizing the importance of her 
position, let us look at some of the qualities 
which the high school librarian must 
possess. We are assuming that she has a 
foundation of professional preparation 
which includes training in library science, 
a background in education, and a knowl- 
edge of tools and skill in organizing and 
using them. 

The first and most important character- 
istic of the librarian is a love and en- 
thusiasm for her profession. No matter 
how wonderful her personality or how out- 
standing her culture, unless she respects 
and loves her chosen field, she cannot even 
hope for success. She must realize the 
importance of her task and be enthusiastic 
about her work in filling it. She is aware 
of the fact that she has a wonderful op- 
portunity to do her bit toward making a 
better world by directing the reading of 
boys and girls. 

Next in importance to her love for her 
work is her love for boys and girls. “So 
you work with books,” remarked a friend 
to a school librarian. 
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RUTH SHANNON 


Teacher 
Corinth High School 





MISS SHANNON holds the A.B. degree from 
Georgetown College and has done graduate 
work in library science and education at 
the University of Kentucky. Since gradu- 
ation from Georgetown she has taught Eng- 
lish and has served as part-time librarian 
in the Corinth High School. 


“No,” came the librarian’s reply, “I work 
with boys and girls.” 


The good librarian has an understand- 
ing of the adolescent and of the difficult 
transition period in which he finds him- 
self. And even more than that, she has an 
interest in the individual—his likes and 
dislikes, his problems and troubles, his am- 
bitions and dreams. She is what one git! 
termed, “a kindred spirit”; she understands. 

Corresponding with this quality is the 
ability to get along well with people. Into 
this enters tact, judgment, co-operation, 
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and unselfishness. She shows ability in 
personnel management. She co-operates 
with the teachers. and the superintendent. 

Another important characteristic of our 
model librarian is a love for books. She 
must enjoy reading herself before she can 
interest the students in reading. She has 
made many trips into the realm of the 
imagination found within the covers of a 
book. She knows characters, lands, and 
authors. They are real, living, and vital 
to her. She realizes that the library is not 


} a place where books are to be kept, but a 


place where books are to be enjoyed. Mrs. 
Ayscough, an American who for a time 
was a librarian in China, has said in her 
book Firecracker Land, “It is difficult to 
imagine more fascinating work than that 
which leads along the roads trodden by 
great writers of the past and present: and 
even though one cannot read all the books 
one catalogues, the mere handling of them 
brings an awareness of their being.” 

Next in importance is a philosophy of 
life. The librarian has learned that there 
is a vast difference in living and in merely 
existing. Knowing where she_ herself is 
going, she is able to lead others. Along 
with a philosophy of life comes a phi- 
losophy of education and an understanding 
of the library’s part in that philosophy. 

The librarian, like the teacher, must 
command respect. She must be reserved, 
yet at the same time sympathetic and un- 
derstanding. 

Executive ability is another essential. 
This includes the ability to administer the 
library effectively. 

The librarian must be _ intellectually 
alive. When she receives her degree and 
accepts her first position, she does not say, 
“Now I am through acquiring an educa- 
tion. Now I can rest.” Instead she con- 
tinues her education both formally and in- 
formally. She is constantly alert to new 
ideas in her profession. 





And last but not least, comes a sense 
|of humor. The picture of the “old hag” 
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with a stern face has vanished. Our 1951 
librarian knows how to laugh (even at her 
own mistakes). 

As we, the actual librarians of 1951, look 
at the portrait of our model librarian, we 
realize that we fail in many ways to meas- 
ure up. But there is the goal toward which 
we can work. We must always set our goal 
just a little higher than we can reach. And 
let us remember to “hitch our wagon to 
a star; we may not reach the star, but it 
keeps us looking up.” 





Records for Children 
(Continued from page 15) 


carelessly narrated and contain errors 
when put upon records. The larger pub- 
lishing-houses edit the stories in their text- 
books very carefully. Suspect any devia- 
tion from the printed page. 


6. The record should have a genuine 
instructive purpose. Mere entertainment 
is not instructive except by indirection. 
The record should provide opportunity for 
new or improved types of musical response 
—appreciative listening, bodily activity, 
creative interpretation, and the like. 


7. “Incidental” or “background” music 
should complement or reinforce the story. 
Purposeless music has no objective and 
can therefore have little instructional 
value. 


8. A label does not make a record. Ask 
yourself if the new record will meet an 
instructional need and if the manner of 
meeting is good. Children love the stories, 
songs, and folk dances used in their first 
experiences in music -education. Make 
these experiences good. 





The eighty-ninth annual meeting of the 
N.E.A. will be held in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; on July 1-7. 
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Current Emphasis 





On Character Education 


DuRrING THE LAST SEVERAL YEARS there has 
been a marked conviction among edu- 
cators, both religious and secular, that the 
weakest point in the American educational 
system, both in the public schools and in 
the church schools, lies in the development 
of character. In technological achieve- 
ments and industry, as well as in science, 
we have seen astonishing advances, but 
in the field of character education there 
has been, however, a definite lag. It seems 
to this writer that the future of our west- 
ern civilization hangs in the balance. The 
direction in which the balance scale tips 
depends to a great extent upon the char- 
acter of the men and women of nations 
in whose hands is held the power to effect 
the balance. It is the responsibility, there- 
fore, of everyone to work in some way 
toward the development of something not 
just theoretical, but toward something con- 
crete in the area of character develop- 
ment. 


That educators 
something must be done about the char- 
acter education phase of education in the 
United States is evidenced by the atten- 
tion given the matter in current educa- 
tional literature. Here are a few examples 
of the attention being given the matter. 


A recent article emphasized the point 
that in any attempt to teach character we 
should have as our basis the best that can 
be derived from all the great religions and 
philosophies. This particular article re- 
ported the results of the work of a group 
of scholars who summarized the basic 
teachings of the great religions and _phil- 
osophies and listed what they considered 
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are convinced _ that. 


The Rev. W. ROBERT 
Lexington, Kentucky 


INSKO 





THE AUTHOR of this challenging article is 
Vicar in Charge of Education at Christ 
Church (Episcopal), Lexington, Kentucky. 
Reverend Insko has the A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of Kentucky and 
is now working toward the doctorate at 
that institution. In addition, he has the 
degree of Master in Religious Education 
from the College of the Bible in Lexington, 
Kentucky, and has done theological work 
at the Graduate School, the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


the most significant values, and thus the 
best possible goals for teaching character. 

Another recent article tells of the con- 
cern of a public school system for character 
education. This school system developed 
a list of “qualities,” such as honesty and 
responsibility, and set out to teach them 
in the classroom situation. 

There have been a number of articles 
recently in educational magazines and 
journals suggesting what the moral goals 
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for modern youth should be, and a num- 
ber of reports from classroom teachers as 
to how they are teaching character values 
in their classes. 


Leading educators have emphasized the 
fact that every school should have char- 
acter development constantly in mind, and 
that the schools and churches of the na- 
tion should have well planned programs 
for providing character development. We 
should do more than just hope that the 
regular curriculum will provide a well 
rounded character. The problem of char- 
acter education should be given special 
direction. 


Thus there seems to be a definite con- 
cern for doing something about this weak 
point in our educational system. Recent 
educational articles, both religious and 
secular, are asking that we give new 
impetus to this most vital phase of educa- 
tion. The literature concerning character 
education seems to flow through three 
major channels. 


Perhaps the most familiar channel 
through which the literature concerning 
character education flows is the teaching 
of generalized ideals. This is apparent 
when we think of the well known organi- 
zations within our culture that use this 
plan. The nation-wide Boy Scouts are per- 
haps the most familiar to the American 
public. One of the phases of their pro- 
gram is an attempt to teach generalized 
ideals. The core of the Boy Scout move- 
ment’s attempt to teach generalized ideas 
lies in the Scout Oath and the Scout Law 
as found in the Handbook for Boys. 


This plan for character education is to 
give information concerning abstract vir- 
tues and then to drill the person in action 
that involves these virtues or ideals. There 
are many other attempts to implement such 
a plan other than the Boy Scout movement. 
The variety is wide and involves plans 
used by local public schools, church 
schools, cities, states, and colleges. 
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In various parts of the country public 
schools have worked out their’ own 
schemes for character education. Most of 
these schemes fall into the category of 
teaching generalized ideals. Outstanding 
is the plan used by one eastern junior high 
school. Before attempting to do something 
about character education, this school had 
the reputation of being one of the most 
unruly schools in the city. After imple- 
menting their plan for character education 
the school was characterized by a spirit of 
industry, courtesy, and order. A set of 
ideals were ‘selected. These ideals were 
constantly emphasized in class and in as- 
sembly meetings. They were (1) effort, 
(2) cleanliness, (3) courtesy, (4) perse- 
verance, (5) service, and (6) self-control. 
These were occasionally supplemented by 
such words as loyalty, obedience, scholar- 
ship, honesty, fair play, teamwork, patrio- 
tism, and punctuality. These ideals were 
made the subject of speeches, dramatiza- 
tions, and discussions, and were placed on 
posters in the classroom to be referred to 
by the teacher as the occasion for applica- 
tion might arise. They were often given 
as subjects for oral and written reports. 


When we think in terms of what we 
have done in past experience, and perhaps 
in present experience, in our church school 
classes and in the classroom situation in 
the public school, we see a similarity in 
process with the above junior high school. 
In the church school we often have chil- 
dren memorize the ten commandments, 
give them illustrations of the correct kind 
of behavior under each of these, check 
them on their memorization, and then as- 
sume that we have done our Christian 
duty. We do not think in terms of our 
past experience in a creative sense or we 
would not be satisfied with just this; for 
if we rethink our experience we will re- 
member that we too memorized the ten 
commandments, but promptly forgot them, 
or perhaps we do remember them—but has 
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RUSSELL E. BRIDGES 


At the annual convention of the Northern 
Kentucky Education Association in Novem- 
ber, Russell E. Bridges was re-elected K.E.A. 
Director. Mr. Bridges is a graduate of 
Eastern Kentucky State College and re- 
ceived his Master's degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He has contributed 
valuable service to the public schools of 
Kentucky, and at the present time is serv- 
ing as superintendent of the schools of 
Fort Thomas. 


this kind of thing really made for us a 
more satisfactory individual life. 

Cities also have made attempts to teach 
generalized ideals in their search for some 
satisfactory methodology in character edu- 
cation. Through reorganizing the curric- 
ulum of the public schools, Denver at one 
time made such an attempt. In this case 
seventy-four ideals were selected and de- 
fined by synonyms. Then the teachers 
were asked to pick the ones they thought 
most desirable. From this list of seventy- 
four, the teachers selected thirty ideals 
underlying the major activities of life. 

The state of Nebraska once made an at- 
tempt to teach generalized ideals in re- 
sponse to legislative enactment. Their 
plan consisted primarily of a course of 
study for normal school and high school 
by which teachers might be prepared for 
the work of character education. The 
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Nebraska plan consisted of selecting a 
series of traits for emphasis in each age 
group. First, the idea of the trait would 
be made clear to the children. Then its 
applicability to a wide variety of situations 
would be attempted. Then the final estab. 
lishment of the particular trait as a trait 
habit would be attempted. This was to 
be worked through the several age groups, 
in connection with an outline of the 
characteristics of each. One of the most 
valuable features of the plan was its em- 
phasis on the need of understanding in- 
dividual cases and of providing treatment 
appropriate to the case rather than to the 
offense. 

This approach to character education by 
teaching generalized ideals is by no means 
a new one. One of the earliest examples 
was the Oath of Hippocrates. It is stated 
almost exclusively in terms of basic ideals 
as to what a competent physician should 


be like. 


Another channel through which the liter- 
ature concerning character education flows 
is what seems to be the most prevalent 
concept of the educational process, the 
knowledge-centered approach. Let us see 
how this approach has developed. 


Education began as a matter of passing 
on knowledge and skills. Knowledge 
represents the “stuff? of any conscious 
adjustment to life. In our experience the 
content of education has been for the most 
part a body of knowledge to be learned. 
It has been the feeling among many edu- 
cators that the purpose of education is to 
build up a storehouse of knowledge in our 
earlier years to serve as a guide in ou 
living. 

In the church we have attempted, since 
the time of Jesus, to pass on (transmit) 
the knowledge of his life as he lived it, 
that is, the general content of his ministry, 
in terms of what he accomplished and how 
he went about living. He was concerned 
with the immediate experience of the com- 
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mon life, and the qualities necessary for 
one’s adjustment to it. He was concerned 
with the experiences through which the 
people passed in their everyday living. It 
seems that he went about teaching in a 
somewhat different way than we go about 
teaching about him. 


More contemporary with the present 
day, and perhaps one of the chief advo- 
cates of a knowledge-centered approach, 
was Johann F. Herbart (1776-1841), the 
famous German philosopher whose dis- 
ciples are known as the Herbartians. He 
thought of the mind as a unity. In his 
view, when an individual plays a game of 
golf, not just one segment of the mind, 
as suggested by earlier educators, is in- 
volved, but rather the whole mind. For 
him the mind was formed through the 
proper presentation of subject matter. For 
him the learner could be interested only 
in something connected with knowledge 
already in his mind. Thus the subject- 
matter one learned formed his character. 
Therefore human nature was neither good 
nor bad, and could be controlled by the 
teacher formulating and co-ordinating the 
subject-matter one was to learn. Knowl- 
edge is the builder of mind, and the build- 
er of character. And this we seem to have 
taken for the very truth, for most of our 
church schools and public schools seem 
to be founded upon this thesis: that if a 
person learns, in the sense of memorizing, 
the knowledge transmitted to him, then he 
will likewise act in accordance with that 
knowledge and thus have a character 
based upon it. 

Another channel through which the liter- 
ature concerning character education flows 
is what has been termed a. pupil-centered 
or experience-centered approach. This ap- 
proach took form in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. Characteristic of the 
late nineteenth and the first quarter of 
the twentieth century was a rise of faith in 
democracy as a way of life in addition to 
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MRS. TUPMAN, principal and teacher of the 
Crescent Springs Elementary School of Ken- 
ton County, is the newly elected president 
of the Northern Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. Mrs. Tupman is a member of 
Zeta Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma, and 
past president of the Northern Kentucky 
Branch of the Association for Childhood 
Education. 


its being a way of government. We not 
only had a democratic way of government, 
but we began to talk about democracy in 
industry, democracy in the home, de- 
mocracy in education, and democracy in 


all walks of life. 


Then the scientific method began to 
spread to other realms of study than the 
physical and biological sciences. We be- 
gan to take a scientific approach to psy- 
chology, to society, and to philosophy, as 
well as other social sciences. The effect is 
seen in psychology in a new approach to 
the study of mental life. The tendency in 


the first quarter of the twentieth century ° 


was in the direction of interpreting be- 
havior in terms of purpose, consciousness, 
reflective thought, and deliberate choices. 
From this point of view behavior moved 
toward ends through an act of impulse or 
will. This point of view, in brief, is a 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Changes in society will make 
new demands on schools 


The 





WE HAVE NOW ENTERED the second half of 
the twentieth century. As we pass this 
mid-century timepost there is need to re- 
examine our educational charts and maps 
and to focus our minds more sharply on 
the problems ahead. What are the prob- 
able changes in society that will call for 
changes in education? And how can teach- 
ers and the public develop an understand- 
ing of the functions of education that need 
to be provided during this second half- 
century? 

We need to break the question into three 
sub-problems: 


1. What do we expect will be the more 
significant characteristics of our society in 
the latter half of the century? 

2. What functions must schools perform 
in preparing us intellectually and spiritual- 
ly for future developments in our society? 

3. What can we do to increase the un- 
derstanding of teachers and laymen and 
to secure their support of these potential 
functions of our schools? 


Each of these questions is discussed 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Society Will Change 
There are so many emerging character- 
istics of life as it may be lived during the 
second half of this century that it is dif- 
ficult to choose a few for special comment. 
Further, the unlimited range of possibil- 
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Educational Outlook 
At Mid-Century 


PAUL R. HANNA 


Professor of Education 
Stanford University 


ities before us makes forecasting hazard- 
ous. But there is fair agreement that dur- 
ing the fifty-year period under discussion 
we are likely to see life modified in the 
following directions: 


We shall witness vast increases in the 
use of nonhuman energy. Atomic power 
plants will be added to expanding hydro- 
electric power and combustion engines. 
This use of more and more power may 
fundamentally change our concepts of 
economics and eventually modify our 
social and political institutions. More use 
of nonhuman energy and an increase of 
automatic machine processes will steadily 
move up the per-man-hour productivity, 
resulting in greater total output and in re- 
duced production costs per unit. 


PAUL R. HANNA, the author of this article, 
has been at Stanford University since 1935, 
where he is now professor of education 
and director of university services. Doctor 
Hanna went to Stanford from an associate 
professorship. at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He is an outstanding leader in 
curriculum development, contributing espe- 
cially to the fields of social studies, arith- 
metic, and spelling. Many school systems 
and agencies of the U. S. Government have 
called on Dr. Hanna as a consultant. Last 
year he was a member of the UNESCO 
Education Mission to the Philippines. Dr. 
Hanna has served on the Advisory Commit- 
tee, W.K.Kellogg Foundation, since 1943. 
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A concomitant result, judging from the 
behavior of these phenomena during the 
power revolution to date, will be a shorter 
working day with longer vacations and 
a shortening of the period of a man’s life 
given to productive pursuits. Further, the 
major means of production over this first 
half-century have tended to concentrate 
in huge private or public corporations, 
leaving the little businessman a progres- 
sively smaller share in the economy. This 
trend will be resisted and may be turned, 
but the struggle will affect every business 
—its owners, its managers, and its workers. 
Along with such changes will come greater 
mobility of workers and _ their - families, 
fewer early occupational opportunities for 
youth, and struggle by the aged to assure 
themselves of economic security. 

These and many other social changes 
will follow in the wake of increased use 
of nonhuman energy. It is conceivable 
that the greatest effect of the emerging 
power age will be seen among those three 
quarters of the earth’s population who live 
in the economically underprivileged areas 
of Asia, Africa, and South America. 


We shall see more interdependence 
among the earth’s population. Modern 
technology will work a miracle of shrink- 
ing time and distance and force us all to 
live in a one-world community. It is not 
only conceivable but, to many thoughtful 
people, imperative that this technological 
unification of the human family be ac- 
companied by the development of “one- 
world” government. The United States of 
America, because she is the most powerful 
nation, will exert incomparable moral and 
material leadership among the peoples of 
the earth in pressing toward world gov- 
ernment. Because this influence will be 
so vast, we must be as sure as is humanly 
possible that this leadership is sound. 


The clash between ideologies is likely 
to increase in intensity. In the coming 
years the struggle will continue between 
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the philosophy of democracy, with its 
emphasis on the worth and dignity of the 
individual, and the philosophy of authori- 
tarianism, with its emphasis on the state 
and individual conformity. This age-old 
conflict threatens us with another world 
conflagration. The democratic peoples 
must work together through the educative 
processes to achieve a democratic one- 
world government. 


But until such time as world government 
is established and has functioning laws, 
a world court, and an adequate police 
force, the democracies must be powerful 
enough in’ arms to discourage anarchy 
among aggressive nations, and powerful 
enough to defend themselves should the 
totalitarian forces attack the democracies. 


This world-wide tension may deeply af- 
fect our way of life. It makes more im- 
portant than ever the necessity of keeping 
our democratic values, our institutions, and 
our reliance on faith and reason free from 
contamination by totalitarian ends with 
their dependence on fear and dogma. 


During the next fifty years humanity 
will be rededicating itself to the central 
core of universally held eternal verities. 
The differences among the world’s great 
and ancient religions seem to increase 
tensions among peoples as we move about 
our small world community. Witness the 
recent conflict between the Hindu and the 
Moslem or between the Jew and the Arab. 
Yet, upon deeper analysis there is a large 
core common to all these patterns of belief 
and action. Out of such commonality will 
come the privilege of and security for di- 
versity in minor things. 


What Must Schools Do? 


Having sketched several of the probable 
characteristics of life during the coming 
half-century, we now ask what functions 
the schools must .perform in helping us 
prepare for these years ahead. Among 
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the more important tasks are the follow- 
ing: 


The schools must provide us and our 
youth with the experiences and the data 
which will aid in developing behavior con- 
sistent with the demands of our new mem- 
bership and leadership in the world com- 
munity. Consider a parallel case a century 
and a half ago. Many of our forefathers 
who had just won their freedom from Eng- 
land had come to believe the highest 
sovereignty resided in each newly inde- 
pendent colony. Yet the increasing inter- 
dependence on the young American con- 
tinent forced the educational agencies of 
that day to accept the task of preparing 
a generation that believed in a higher 
order of sovereignty—a United States of 
Amercia. 


In the half-century ahead, schools in our 
nation and throughout the world face a 
comparable task in developing citizens 
who can simultaneously and consistently 
function without conflict of loyalties in the 
several concentric circles of community— 
the local, the state, the national, and the 
world. 


The schools must provide us and our 
youth with the understandings, attitudes, 
and skills needed to control and to use for 
human betterment the vastly increased 
mechanical power available in the decades 
to come. It is not enough that we develop 
specialists and technicians who can work 
miracles with nature. We must expose 
every citizen, regardless of his role in the 
emerging society, to a broad general edu- 
cation which is the only assurance that 
men will remain intellectually and spirit- 
ually free to decide for what ends the new 
power shall be used. The alternative to 
totalitarian slavery is democratic freedom. 
But democratic freedom may become a 
farce or even anarchy without the inte- 
grating force of understanding and atti- 
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tude that a good general education en- 
hances. 


Adequate general education will make 
necessary an expansion in the educational 
services throughout the earth. The en- 
larged and constantly expanding body of 
general knowledge and appreciations re- 
quired of all, in addition to the special 
knowledge required of each, will cause a 
lengthening of the period of schooling. It 
will likewise cause a tremendous develop- 
ment in continuing education with the re- 
sult that adults can periodically refresh 
their store of permanent concepts and add 
those new ones that have emerged since 
their previous opportunity to concentrate 
on learning. 


In short, the power age we are entering 
will be “good” in large measure in the de- 
gree to which democratically oriented gen- 
eral education is a part of each individual's 
development. We do not mean to dispar- 
age specialization, but the future demands 
an emphasis on general education equal to 
that recently given to special education. 


The schools must provide youth with 
opportunities to share as junior partners in 
improving our society. Earlier a reference 
was made to the further postponement of 
a youth’s entrance into partnership in do- 
ing the work of the world. As the power 
revolution mounts in intensity, the mini- 
mum chronological age for a youth to be- 
gin his gainful employment will be pushed 
ahead into young adulthood. With this 
delay in economic maturity will come post- 
ponement of participation in social and po- 
litical activities. To absorb this extended 
time of idleness of youth, compulsory 
school attendance will be advocated as the 
proper remedy. And that remedy will 
involve one of the greatest challenges to 
the schools that we must face in the 
decades ahead. Can schooling be made 
significant to each youth regardless of his 
vocational and personal ambitions? Pro- 
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fessor John L. Childs, in a recent article in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, writes: 

“Many believe that the root of the difficulty 

rests in our industrial and pecuniary society, 

which idealizes childhood but which prolongs 

infancy unduly by keeping our boys and girls 

from responsible participation in the produc- 
tive and civic affairs of our country. It wi 

be difficult to provide responsible and signifi- 

cant educational projects for youth so long as 

we continue to deny them opportunity for 

participation in the more serious phases of our 

social, economic, and political life.’ 

There are many promising attempts to 
make the community school an agency for 
guiding youth into junior partnership with 
adults in the preservation and improvement 
of community values. The work experiences 
of soil conservation, reforestation, wild life 
preservation, etc., now carried on in school 
camps for older youth constitute one spe- 
cific illustration of innovations instituted 
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by schools for the purpose of giving our 
young citizens a share in the exciting ad- 
venture of building a better tomorrow. 


In the democracies the schools must 
sharpen their work of developing a clear 
understanding of and allegiance to our 
democratic values. In a divided world, 
where the totalitarian governments are 
effectively using education to indoctrinate 
for authoritarian values and to immunize 
against democratic values, the democracies 
have no alternative except to do a funda- 
mentally better job of preserving and im- 
proving our way of life. 

Our schools must not adopt the closed 
system of indoctrination with its use of 
fear and dogma practiced by authoritarian 
teachers, for to do so would deny our faith 
in reason and free inquiry as the life blood 
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of progress. But we cannot take our 
democratic values and their implementation 
for granted. It is probably a blessing in 
disguise that competing ideologies force 
the democracies to give more attention in 
their schools than has generally been true 
in the past to the understanding of demo- 
cratic values and to the development of 
behavior that is consistent with these 
tenets. 


Our schools must find a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of central versus 
decentralized authority and control. The 
problem is not unique in education; it is 
part of a larger conflict growing out of our 
need for central agencies to integrate the 
complex activities of expanding communi- 
ties in an interdependent world on the 
one hand, and our need to keep decision 
and action decentralized in the hands of 
those small social groupings where most 
of life’s problems are met and solved. 

Schools face the issue in federal financial 
aid to the states for equalizing educational 
opportunities, in the movement to reorgan- 
ize small schoel districts into larger ad- 
ministrative units, and in many similar 
aspects of education. The schools must 
find a way to retain the values of initiative, 
control, and direct action by the people 
at the local level who stand to gain or lose 
most. But at the same time, schools must 
discover ways of utilizing the rich services 
and the benefits of co-ordination of the 
larger centralized agencies. An example 
of satisfactory solutions in school organiza- 
tion and administration might exercise a 
profound influence in demonstrating how 
the more universal problem can be met 
in other sectors of our society. 


How to Win Support 


We come finally to the question of 
developing the understanding of teachers 
and laymen essential for supporting and 
maintaining the kind of school programs 
herein advocated for the last half of the 
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twentieth century. Among the more im- 
portant points to remember are these: 


Teachers must be aware of the many 
possible directions in which society may 
travel in the second half of this century 
and clearly understand the values to be 
found in each of the possible directions. 
It is unfortunate that as a professional 
group teachers have had little opportunity 
to become familiar with the “shape of 
things to come.” College programs pre- 
paring teachers have generally neglected 
foundational work in the wide range of the 
social sciences and physical sciences. 

We are not disparaging the usual em- 
phasis on human growth and development 
and the more strictly pedagogical subjects 
in the teacher education curriculum. But 
we are urging that a great deal more 
attention be given to the study of society, 
of civilization, of the crisis of our age, and 
of the need for creative effort in the social 
sciences and value systems. Only with 
such understanding by teachers can edu- 
cation become the effective instrument for 
social progress that free men wish it to 
be in a democratic society. 


We then turn to the laymen and their 
need for seeing the part the schools must 
play in bringing into being the kind of 
society embodied in the American dream. 
We must first remember that the “public” 
already possesses understanding of the 
shape of things to come. We school peo- 
ple must remember that the public consists 
in part of the very specialists and scholars 
from whom we educators get much of our 
vision of what the future holds for us. The 
leaders in our communities are generally 
informed about the problems and promises 
of tomorrow. It is unrealistic, if not ar- 
rogant, to assume that educational leaders 
alone, or even primarily, possess the 
“word” which they must give to the lay- 
man. 


There is a special role, however, which 
the educational leader must assume. Few 
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laymen or few teachers have taken the 
time or made the effort to translate their 
understanding of the great trends in our 
modern world into a conception of the 
new functions which the school should 





The shape of things to come is primarily 
within our power to control. We can use 
education to make the future of this cen- 
tury what we will 


perform. The educational leader should 
be responsible for getting laymen and 
teachers to focus on the school problems 
which face us—problems concerned with 
providing an education adequate in quality 
and quantity to prepare us and our chil- 
dren to live up to the possibilities of the 
next fifty years. How does an educational 
leader provide this direction? 


1. By having thought through the series 
of relationships to the point where he can 
clearly and concisely state his own ideas 
for others. 


2. By talking and writing to the public 
and to the teachers in an effort to persuade 
them to think through the sequence of 
possible changes in society and their effects 
upon the schools. 


3. By systematically providing forums, 
confererices, and study groups where lay- 
men and teachers together consider broad- 
ly what the curriculum should contain to 
facilitate our progress during the last half 
of this century. 

4. By giving teachers who have trans- 
lated their awareness of changing society 
into curriculum guides, the encouragement 
and working conditions to do an acceptable 
job of preparing the minds, spirits, and 
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bodies of the young to live in and eventu- 
ally to direct the society emerging at this 
mid-century. 


5. By providing the type of guidance 
which will release the creative intelligence 
that exists in free men. The educational 
leader does not assemble the public and 
the teachers for the sole purpose of selling 
them his ideas, but rather to stimulate and 
to guide the deliberations so that all the 
wisdom and imagination available in his 
community will be harnessed to work on 
the problems of school advance. 


6. By encouraging citizens, once they 
have co-operated with educators in work- 
ing out the broad potential functions for 
the school, to pass the legislation and to 
provide the finances needed to translate 
into action the public’s understanding of 
a new school program. 


Man Can Control 


As we pause at mid-century, to view the 
future, we must remember that the shape 
of things to come is primarily within our 
power to control. In the short run, un- 
predictable natural forces and unforeseen 
social behavior may temporarily halt our 
progress. But over the long run, men are 
more and more able ‘and willing to use 
intelligence and education to achieve their 
dreams of a better life. We need to keep 
clearly in mind this simple fact that what 
we do or fail to do today determines what 
will unfold tomorrow. Because we can 
within broad limits use education to make 
the future of this century what we will, 
it is necessary that our educational outlook 
be realistic and courageous. 





JOHN L. VICKERS recently resigned 
as principal of the Pleasureville High 
School and has assumed his duties as di- 
rector of pupil transportation in the State 
Department of Education. 
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Our Legislative Program 


EveRY MEMBER of the Kentucky Education 
Association should be concerned with the 
legislative program to be presented to the 
next session of the State General Assembly. 
Only after full participation on the part 
of the profession and the lay public can a 
program be agreed upon that will com- 
mand the respect and support of the 
people as well as that of the profession. 


The Kentucky Education Association, in 
co-operation with the State Department of 
Education, conducted a series of district 
workshops throughout the state, in which 
members of the lay public were invited 
to participate. The purpose of these _work- 
shops was to get suggestions concerning 
the needs of, the children in the state and 
thereby lay the groundwork for our 1952 
legislative program. The lay participation 
was excellent and many fine suggestions 
came from lay people. 


It is the duty of the Planning Board to 
co-ordinate and harmonize the various pro- 
posals and make specific recommendations 
to the Board of Directors, who will give 
the recommendations further study and 
draft the legislative program for the con- 
sideration of the K.E.A. Delegate As- 
sembly. The program as finally adopted 
by the Delegate Assembly will constitute 
the official program of the profession. 


Even though the official program will 
not be known until April, plans should 
now be made in each school district of the 
state to interpret this program to the com- 
munity. School people should set up the 
machinery by which the state legislative 
program can be explained to every tax- 
payer in the school district. 


What will this program do for the chil- 
dren of your school district? This is the 
vital question, and unless we are able to 
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answer this question our arguments for 
the program will not be very effective. The 
people of your community are much more 
interested in what the proposed program 
will do for their children than they are 
in what it will do for the children of the 
entire state, even though they are inter- 
ested in both. Will an increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries help the children of your com- 
munity? In what way will state aid for 
transportation help the children? Will in- 
creased retirement benefits to teachers 
have any effect upon the education pro- 
gram in your school district? How many 
school buildings does your district need 
and how many of the present ones need 
repairing? What are the constitutional 
limitations to state aid for school build- 
ings? These and many others are vital 
questions which taxpayers will be asking 
when our legislative program is presented 
to them. The local education association 
should begin now to set up the machinery, 
through committees or otherwise, by which 
the answers to these questions can be de- 
termined. 


It goes without saying that every mem- 
ber of the profession should become 
thoroughly familiar with every point in 
the program and just how it will or will 
not affect the school district. 


What are some of the avenues through 
which information can be channeled to 
the people of the school district? One of 
the most effective in the past has been the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. An active, 
alert P.T.A. is a valuable asset to the school 
in any community. Local Parent-Teacher 
Associations, working under the direction 
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of the State P.T.A., have been most helpful 
in the past. For a long time the State 
P.T.A. has served as a medium through 
which the needs of the youth of the state 
are brought to the attention of thousands 
of Kentuckians. It also has many helpful 
plans and suggestions for local P.T.A. 
units. 

The school should be represented by 
someone in every civic and professional 
club in the community. Of course, it is 
always desirable to get a lay person to 
explain the school program if there is 
someone who is capable and willing, but 
in most cases this will have to be done 
by someone directly connected with the 
schools and it will be much more effective 
if that individual is also a member of the 
club. Teachers should be encouraged to 
join these community clubs and to take an 
active part in their activities. This will be 
beneficial to both the teacher and the com- 
munity. 


The Public Relations Committee of the 
local education association should estab- 
lish friendly relations with the local press. 
The editors of the local newspapers should 
understand the legislative program thor- 
oughly. They should be encouraged to 
write editorials favorable to the school 
program and this committee should see 
to it that the editors have information that 
will enable them to write effectively. Along 
the same line, contacts should be made 
with local radio and television stations. A 
school newspaper is also a very effective 
means of interpreting the school legisla- 
tive program to the people of the com- 
munity. 

The local Council for Education can be 
of invaluable assistance in helping to cre- 
ate public sentiment in favor of the school 
program. Of course, first of all, the coun- 
cil members must understand and ap- 
preciate the program. They must feel that 
it is just and fair and that it will help the 
boys and girls of their community. Since 
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this council is composed chiefly of lay 
people, any statement which it makes will 
carry much weight in the community. 


This is a day of open forums and panel 
discussions. It would be well for the 
people of every community in the school 
district to have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in an open discussion concerning 
the school program. The correct answer 
to a question is often more effective with 
the person who asks it than a talk or 
speech. The people will enjoy and ap- 
preciate the opportunity to discuss with 
the school people, as well as among them- 
selves, the legislative program for the chil- 
dren of Kentucky. 

Every effort possible has been made to 
make this a “grassroots” legislative pro- 
gram. That is, a program wherein the 
teacher, the supervisor, the principal, the 
superintendent, and the lay public par- 
ticipated. The lay participation has been 
most gratifying as well as that of the 
members of the profession, both teachers 
and administrators. The burden of carry- 
ing the program along, however, will be 
with the profession. We will have to keep 
it alive in the community; see that all 
people understand it; and with the assist- 
ance of leading lay people explain the pro- 
gram to the candidates for the legislature 
and other state offices and secure their 
endorsement. 





Plans are going forward for the annual 
meeting of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the Na- 
tional Education Association scheduled to 
meet in Detroit, February 10-15. 

Keynote speaker will be Stephen M. 
Corey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The convention agenda includes 
forty study groups. General sessions will 
be based on such topics as Curriculum Im- 
provement in Action; Schools and World 
Affairs; and Schools and the Social Scene. 
Convention headquarters, Statler Hotel. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
What Can It Do for Children? 


A Science Experience 


“MAY WE HAVE SCIENCE First of all tomor- 
row morning?” This enthusiastic request 
came from Billy—Billy who had had great 
difficulty in learning to read and who was 
sometimes a very particular problem. This 
hopeful inquiry made his teacher know 
that Billy’s interest had been aroused at 
last. She knew, too, that this interest and 
successful participation in group activities 
would change his attitude not only toward 
his school work but toward his classmates 
as well. It would also change their atti- 
tude toward him. 


Billy had protested the loudest and the 
most violently when on the previous day 
the star player on his team had been sent 
from the playground into the warm school 
building because he was so inadequately 
clothed. Billy blamed his teacher for caus- 
ing his team to lose the game and asked 
very angrily, “How can we know what to 
wear to school?” “What made the weather 
change so suddenly anyway?” asked Jim. 
Other children asked, “What makes it so 
windy?” “How can the weatherman know 
when the weather will change?” “How 
does a thermometer work?” “Why do the 
seasons change?” The children really 
wanted answers to their questions. 


Now that Billy had had a part in decid- 
ing what the class would study, in planning 
the lesson and carrying out the plans, his 
whole attitude toward the learning situa- 
tion was beginning to change. The children 
by performing simple experiments with 
simple equipment had learned the answers 
to some of their own questions about air 
and temperature. Individuals and groups 
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THE AUTHOR of this timely article is a 
graduate of the Louisville Normal School 
and possesses the degrees of B.S. in Edu- 
cation and M.S. in Biology from the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. At present she is principal 
of the Salisbury School, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and instructor of class at University of 
Louisville, The. Teaching of Elementary 
Science. 


of children had discovered and shown the 
class what happens to air and _ liquids 
when they are heated and cooled, that air 
is a real thing which occupies space and 
has weight. Billy had successfully per- 
formed an experiment by carrying out 
directions which he had read with much 
assistance. He had made a water ther- 
mometer and was interested to see how 
the water rose in the tube when it was 
heated and expanded, and how the water 
fell in the tube when it cooled and con- 
tracted. The class had been impressed 
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with his demonstration and he understood 
how a thermometer works. ; 


In that lesson there had been planned 
by the group many activities that he could 
do successfully. Billy had been anxious 
to make a wind-vane and to record the 
direction of the wind over a long period 
of time. He had wanted to be a member 
of the group which would visit the weather 
station to learn about the instruments used 
there and how weather forecasts were 
made. He knew he could observe and 
record daily weather changes, make a 
graph showing temperature changes and 
a chart showing the proper kind of cloth- 
ing to wear at different temperatures. Billy 
was sure that he, too, could collect ma- 
terials and pictures with his group and 
write letters requesting free teaching ma- 
terials. He looked forward to seeing and 
learning from moving pictures and film- 
strips and to hearing the science recordings 
broadcast from the FM Radio Station of 
the Louisville Public Library, which would 
make it possible for him to take an active 
part in class discussions. 


Billy looked forward to the next science 
lessons. Science wasn’t going to be just 
another reading lesson. The class and he 
were going to learn the answers to their 
problems by asking questions, by consult- 
ing experts, by discussing problems, by 
observing, by collecting materials, by ex- 
perimenting, by keeping records, by taking 
field trips, by using visual aids and by 
reading. This kind of learning by doing— 
by actual participation in a program of 
meaningful activities-was the kind of 
learning that would be more interesting 
and productive of accomplishment in a 
way that mere book study could never be 
for Billy and his classmates. 


Science: 
A Study of Children’s Problems 


Science is all about us and is a part of 
the everyday living of children. Their in- 
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quiring minds are full of questions as they 
live and grow from one day to the next. 
Many of the things about which children 
are curious can be explained only in terms 
of science. They constantly seek to find 
answers to their questions and to under- 
stand the world about them. Children 
need to have this curiosity broadened, 
their desire for information about the world 
in which they live encouraged, and their 
ability to find answers developed. 


Such varied science experiences organ- 
ized around the real problems of children 
as were those planned by Billy’s class make 
boys and girls better citizens by helping 
them to become: 


(1) better informed about the world in 
which they live 

(2) better able to solve their problems and 
able to use scientific ways of thinking 
as they work 

(3) more capable of planning, working, 
and solving problems with others 

(4) more interested in and appreciative 
of the things about them 


It is among the obligations of the teacher 
to arouse, stimulate, and develop interests 
in as many fields of experience as possible. 
Science experiences planned around the 
seven major areas, Living Things, The 
Story of the Earth, Weather and Climate, 
Health and Nutrition, Light and Sound, 
Machines and How They Help Us, and 
Magnets and Electricity, are of interest to 
children because they are areas in which 
they normally encounter experiences. 
Through many experiences in these areas 
of study suggested in A Source Book of 
Science Experiences for Elementary School 
Children*, children can learn generaliza- 
tions that will help them in interpreting the 
problems they meet in their daily living. 


* Curriculum Bulletin II, A Source Book of 
Science Experiences for Elementary School 
Children, Part I, Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades; Part II, Vols. I and II, Intermediate 
Grades. Louisville Public Schools. Multigraphed. 
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Science activities in the classroom often 
involve group work requiring co-operation 





The Development Of 
Problem-Solving Ability 


The children’s “How” and “Why” ques- 
tions lead to rich firsthand experiences in 
the various aspects of problem solving. 
Performing experiments is one of the best 
ways of teaching the scientific method of 
problem solving and of making it meaning- 
ful to children. Many opportunities for 
children to discover problems, to plan ex- 
periments, to collect, use, and control real 
materials, to observe and record results, to 
draw conclusions, and to check conclusions 
can help them make great strides in ability 
to solve problems. 

Billy’s class will learn and understand 
this process—the scientific way of getting 
the right answer, best when: 


(1) the problems arising are those that 
really make a difference to them and 
are initiated by the pupils 

(2) there is pupil participation in defining 
the problem, in planning ways to solve 
problems, and in collecting materials 

(3) the experiments are very simple 


(4) the pupils understand the purpose of 
the experiment 
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(5) the materials used are simple and are 
those found in their environment 


(6) the pupils learn to perform the experi- 
ments carefully and exactly according 
to directions set up by the group 


(7) the pupils are able to state the results 
and: sometimes the story of an experi- 
ment 


(8) the pupils cautiously draw conclusions 
after there has been a_ sufficient 
amount of experimentation and they 
see the reasons for repeating an experi- 
ment to make the results dependable 

(9) the pupils learn the value of using a 
control when they perform their 
experiments 


As Billy and his classmates have more 
and more opportunities to use experiments 
in problem solving, their teacher will ob- 
serve growth in: 


(1) ability to recognize and define prob- 
lems clearly 


(2) ability to attack new problems with 
a feeling of security and enthusiasm 


(3) ability to plan ways to find solutions 
to their own problems 
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(4) ability to complete the work they 
have planned and get knowledge by 
their own investigation 

(5) ability to originate their own suitable 
experiments 

(6) ability to find materials of use in 
problem solving 

(7) knowledge of how to use materials 
in problem solving 

(8) skill in handling and manipulating 
materials 

(9) ability to make careful, accurate ob- 
servations and measurements 

(10) ability to look for reliable sources for 
evidence : 

(11) requirement of more factual indica- 
tions as a basis for conclusions 
(12) tendency to look for natural causes 

and to reject superstitions 

(13) ability to ask more intelligent ques- 
tions 

(14) desire for proof 


The children learn the answers to 
some of their own questions about air 
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(15) ability to apply the conclusions that 
are learned in an experiment to 
similar problems in the classroom and 
in everyday life situations 


Unless children adopt a scientific attitude 
and show a disposition to apply the scien- 
tific method in their own thinking and 
acting, the principal goal of science edu- 
cation has not been reached. 


Science and Social Development 
Of Children 


Science activities in the classroom often 
involve group work which requires the co- 
operation of each individual if the expe- 
rience is to be a satisfying one. Skill in 
solving problems is both an individual and 
a social skill. As Billy's class works to- 
gether there are opportunities for indi- 
viduals, committees, groups of various 
sizes, or the entire group to plan, to set up, 
and carry on experiments, to search for 
pertinent facts on field trips into the com- 
munity and by consulting experts. Billy’s 




















teacher can guide his individual interest 
into group activity, help him to secure a 
favorable place in the social group, to 
accept authority, to co-operate with the 
group, to accept his share of the respon- 
sibility in carrying out group plans and 
lead the group to accept and value the 
kind of contribution he is able to make 
to his group. 

A teacher can observe and interpret the 
behavior of her children in science situa- 
tions and their growth in social living by 
asking such questions as: 


(1) Are the pupils beginning to share with 
others and to perform their tasks will- 
ingly and cheerfully? 

(2) Are they developing habits of friendli- 

ness, courtesy, and consideration of 
others? 

(3) Have they grown in co-operation in 
group planning? 

(4) Are there indications that the children 
have feelings of responsibility for con- 
tributing toward the solution of group 
problems? 

(5) Do they value the worth and contribu- 
tions of each member of the group 
toward problem solution? 

(6) Do they know how to select and work 
with leaders of their groups? 

(7) Can they evaluate their results, recog- 
nize their successes and their mistakes 
and decide how to rectify them? 


In the field of science a teacher can find 
stories that illustrate traits or virtues that 
Americans esteem in their way of life: 
determination, courage, initiative, altruism, 
and modesty. Storytelling should not re- 
place actual experiences and experiments 
of children solving problems for them- 
selves, but accounts of scientists who have 
given their lives for their work can con- 
tribute much to the pupils’ understanding 
of American ideals. 

Science interests and hobbies can furnish 
children with rich opportunities to carry 
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on creative self-directive activities. Boys 
and girls with special interests have ideas 
and things to share with their classmates, 
These interests can bring them recognition 
and approval of their group and can bring 
them a feeling of success. 


Science and The 
Development of Skills 


Science experiences when carried on in 
the manner planned by Billy’s class will 
make heavy demands upon the skills 
needed for communication; for study and 


for thinking. 


Pupils cannot learn everything they need 
to know by experimenting, observing, or 
interviewing. By reading they can acquire 
much of the information needed, and skill 
in reading will develop along with learning 
in science. Reading can be an effective 
way to learn science when pupils read 
with any of the following purposes in 
mind: 


(1) To learn more about a subject 

(2) To verify a statement 

(3) To clear up a doubt about a question 

(4) To check the results of an experiment 

(5) To compare their findings with those 
of scientists 

(6) To find other experiments 

(7) To study pictures and diagrams for 
information 

(8) To find the answer to a question 
which cannot be answered by obser- 
vation or experimentation 

(9) To identify specimens brought into 
the classroom 

(10) To find other suggestions for activ- 
ities 


Habits of critical thinking, suspended 
judgment, and the desire to search for 
truth can be strengthened by guiding chil- 
dren in their reading experiences to de- 
velop the following abilities: 
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(1) To differentiate between fact and 
fancy in their reading and recognize 
the differences between books written 
for pure pleasure and those which are 
sources of accurate information. 

(2) To learn the importance of copyright 
dates and authorships in determining 
the authenticity of reading materials 

(3) To question the accuracy of what 
appears in print and check conflicting 
statements with an authentic source 

(4) To realize that ideas of truth change 


Getting the right book in the hands of 
the right child is most important. A teach- 
er needs to provide interesting supple- 
mentary books simple enough for such a 
slow reader as Billy, and more difficult 
books with additional detailed information 
for superior readers. A teacher’s guidance 
will help children in their individual read- 
ing or research to develop the following 
abilities: 


(1) To locate information 
a. use tables of contents 
b. use libraries 
c. use reference books, maps, charts, 

and pictures 

(2) To read carefully for accurate in- 
formation 

(3) To select important facts and evaluate 
material 

(4) To organize materials 

(5) To report findings to the class 

(6) To develop desirable independent 
study. habits 


Books that show how scientists work to 
be sure that their information is reliable 
may contribute toward a more scientific 
attitude on the part of pupils. 

Speaking, writing, listening, observing, 
measuring, computing, organizing, and 
summarizing are other skills that will be 
developed by carrying out the kind of 
meaningful experiences planned by Billy’s 
class, 
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Science can be fun for boys and girls. 
There can be joy and the thrill of discovery 
when the teacher remembers that, although 
it would be simpler, it is a mistake to tell 
children the answers to their questions. 
The children’s method of finding the solu- 
tion to their problems is as important or 
even more important than the answer. 





Current Problems 
In Rural Education 


Current problems in rural education will 
occupy the -attention of educators attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Department 
of Rural Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Atlantic City, February 
18-22. Meetings of the Transportation and 
County and Rural Area Superintendents 
Division of the department along with 
joint discussion groups with the American 
Association of School Administrators also 
are scheduled. Dr. John S. Carroll, chair- 
man, department of education, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, will pre- 
side. 





Mathematics Teachers 
To Hold National Meeting 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will be held in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, March 28-31, 1951, at Hotel 
William Penn. : 

The. program is arranged to serve all 
teachers of mathematics from elementary 
through college, to help them to improve 
their teaching. Among the more than one 
hundred participants on the program are 
national leaders in mathematics educa- 
tion, people from allied and applied fields, 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators— 
a program of sufficient variety to appeal 
to all teachers of mathematics. 

For further information write to H. W. 
Charlesworth, president, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW” 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Director, Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Daniel Boone—17 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films 

Here’s another in the great men series of twenty 
titles, making a name in history, a man, and a 
past era pertinent to the present. The story of 
Boone typifies the frontiersman as a daring van- 
guard of civilization, yet personalizes him in 
dramatic and authentic biography. Helpful as 
program material for adult and high school groups, 
or classes in English, social studies, or psychology. 


U.S. Customs Safeguard Foreign Trade—16 min. 

Color, Frith Films 
Guardians of Our Country’s Health—-16 min. 

Color, Frith Films 

Shows with dramatic sensitiveness the responsi- 
bilities and methodical co-ordination at ports of 
entry for car, boat, or plane, of four government 
services: public health, immigration, customs, and 
department of agriculture. The film on customs 
emphasizes the detailed work of that service, as 
the other film does the U.S. Public Health Service, 
at ports of entry. Students gain respect and 
admiration as they follow the thoroughness and 
diplomacy of the officials. An incidental search 
for a smuggler gives suspense and the right end- 
ing. Valuable for vocational information, for 
classes in social studies, science, English, in upper 
elementary to adult levels, 
Writing Through the Ages—10 min. 

paedia Britannica Films 

From ages past the world over highlights of 
history show how your handwriting came to be, 
from early picture symbols, through cutting on 
stone or sticks, making papyrus, clay or wax 
tablets and stylus, brush and ink on ri¢e paper. 
Need for and origin of the alphabet, and some 
word origins, are shown, until at about the time 
of Charlemagne letters began to look much like 
ours, and the Renaissance brought letter press 
printing. Seeing handwriting of some famous 
people of long ago proves the resemblance to 
ours. From upper elementary grades on up, this 
film will strike interest in social studies and Eng- 
lish classes, for general information. 
Printing Through the Ages—14 min. 

paedia Britannica Films 

Making a potato print, familiar to students, 
illustrates the basic technique used in all printing. 
Then, from earliest methods of imprinting a seal 
on clay or wax, the development is traced as it 
follows the impact of the Renaissance and Guten- 


Encyclo- 


Encyclo- 
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berg’s movable metal type (as if you were reason- 
ing and inventing with him), the Industrial Revo- 
lution, and modern improvements to today’s 
complicated and specialized machines. Diagrams 
explain the principles of the press and its im- 
provements: Close-up photographs add reality. 
Classes in printing, journalism, English, economics, 
and social studies find social meaning emphasized 
in the story of technological advance. 


How Honest Are You?P—15 min. Color also, 

Coronet Films 

The problem handled realistically involves con- 
flicts showing that being honest is more than 
telling truth. The coach helps the teen-aged 
gang analyze the situation and phrase rules for 
future use. Using good appreciation of human 
values, the film forcefully appeals to high school 
and adult groups in psychology, social studies, 
family life, and guidance. 


Your Friend, the Doctor—10 min. 

Coronet Films 

Jimmie sees that school nurse, teachers, parents, 
and playmates depend upon the family physician 
to keep them well or to help in emergency. Con- 
fidence is built through constructive use of real 
life situations considered through the young child’s 
feelings and understanding. 


Let’s Read Poetry—10 min. Bailey Films 

Audience participation is invited in reading 
Rossetti’s “Who Has Seen the Wind,” Longfel- 
low’s “Rain in Summer,” and Riley’s “Brook 
Song.” Thirteen-year-old Tommy gets ideas on 
improving his reading to add enjoyment and 
understanding. So, too, will students, both young- 
er and older, who see and hear this film. 


Color also, 


(Films are 16mm. sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,” and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, send the coupon below to 
Mrs. Pellett.) 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
501 Lincoln 
Topeka, Kansas 


Please ask the producers to send me information as to 
where I may secure the following films: 


Name. 








Subject taught 3 


School name 





School address. 





City. State. 
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Of Varied Kinds and Interests: 


Mixed Company, by Irwin Shaw. Random 
House, $3.75. For many years now Irwin Shaw 
has been considered one of America’s outstanding 
short story writers. His stories have been fre- 
quently anthologized and pointed to as distin- 
guished in the field. This collection of twenty- 
seven stories represents the best that he has done 
and serves to prove that he is an artist insofar as 
plot development, characterization, and conversa- 
tion are concerned. Best among the lot are two 
old favorites, “The Girls in Their Summer Dresses” 
and “Welcome to the City,” and a newly pub- 
lished one, “The Green Nude.” 


Strange Lady, by Robert Hichens. Macrae 
Smith, $8. Algiers, Switzerland, and London are 
the varied place settings of this romantic ad- 
venture story which takes place between two 
world wars. Fate threw together three magnetic 
personalities; and this story, one that provides a 
pleasant reading interlude, is an. account of what 
happened to them in almost constant conflict. Of 
special interest is the attention paid to the world 
of music and the theater. 


Candlemas Bay, by Ruth Moore, Morrow, $3. 
For nearly two hundred years the Ellis family had 
lived at Candlemas Bay and had absorbed all of 
the traditions and heritage of life on the Maine 
seacoast. “Candlemas Bay” is the story of the 
family and of what happened to them during 
the year beginning in September, 1947. As usual, 
Miss Moore excels in her character portraiture 
and in the evocation of New England life and 
spirit. 

Candy for Breakfast, by Gwen Davenport. 
Doubleday, $2.75. Superprogressive education is 
this time the target of the satire of Gwen Daven- 
port, one of Kentucky’s most popular contemporary 
novelists. Though not so funny as Belvedere and 
Family Fortunes, it is an immensely humorous 
book and one that has, as well, some serious 
implications. Quite by accident Frederick Mace- 
field began to conduct an advice-to-the-lovelorn 
column; by the same token he became an expert 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


in child guidance and founder of the Macefield 
Methods of Maturation. His experiences as prin- 
cipal of the Sunnyside School in Cranville provide 
riotous reading and are sure to win favor of 
parents and teachers who have, in one way or 
another, “been there” in experiments with free 
child activity and other features of progressive 
education. 


Let’s Celebrate Christmas, by Horace J. Gard- 
ner. Barnes, $2.50, Here is a book which should 
be ordered by schools and homes everywhere; 
furthermore, it should be ordered now so that it 
will be on hand for the planning of next year’s 
celebration. The collection includes parties, plays, 
carols, legends, poetry, and stories. It is especially 
complete, including even menus and recipes for 
parties and the music for all the songs. 


Complete Poems, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, 
Brace, $5. For forty years Carl Sandburg has been 
writing poetry, and for many of those years his 
poems have been outstanding among those pro- 
duced by his contemporaries. Here is a collection, 
as impressive in quality as it is in quantity, of the 
poems of all those years, together with seventy- 
four which have not previously been collected, 
some of which have not before been printed. Mr. 
Sandburg has provided a stimulating introduction. 
The volume is outstanding in every respect. 


The Black Smith, by Constance and Gwenyth 
Littel. Doubleday, $2.50. Those who like a 
combination of “humor and homicide” will find 
this mystery novel one of great suspense and 
mirth. It is the story of what happened in the 
late hours at a small country hospital. Excellent 
character portrayal and ingenious plotting are its 
chief features. 


Jacob’s Ladder, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
University of Miami Press (distributed by Farrar, 
Straus), $2.75. One of Miss Rawlings’ best short 
novels is here reprinted in an especially attractive 
format. It is the story of a memorably courageous 
couple and their efforts to eke an existence from 
Florida’s piny woods. The people and their coun- 
try are realistically and colorfully portrayed. 
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The Silent Partner, by Kathleen Moore Knight. 
Doubleday, $2.50. Another better-than-average 
murder mystery is this one with a Florida setting, 
one by an expert at the business. Central figure 
is Tevan Jones who went back to her home town 
to find it vastly changed—even murderers were 
taking their toll. Skillfully related. 


Pathway to the Stars, by Harnett T. Kane. 
Doubleday, $3. In the early 1800’s John Mc- 
Donogh was one of the greatest landowners of 
the South. This biographical novel succeeds ad- 
mirably in presenting a fully dimensioned portrait 
against the rather turbulent times in which he 
lived. The story shows evidence of much research, 
though as a whole it is inferior to Bride of Fortune 
and other books by the same author. 


Miracle in Brittany, by Mildred Jordan. Knopf, 
$2.75. Readers of Miss Jordan’s historical novels 
will find it difficult to realize that the same author 
could produce this story of reverence in a beautiful 
port of France. It is the story of a star that shone 
mysteriously over a Breton village and of a shoe- 
maker and a priest who was doubted by almost 
all the natives. The way in which such threads 
have been gathered form a tapestry of beauty 
and quiet loveliness, 


The Portable Coleridge, edited by I. A. Richards. 
Viking, $2.50. Outstanding among recent re-issues 
of the classics have been the Viking Portables, 
inexpensive, yet complete, attractive, and expertly 
edited. This newest one meets the standard of 
the others. The introduction is especially ‘good 
and scholarly. 


Rainbow in the Royals, by Garland Roark. 
Doubleday, $3. This author has established quite 
a reputation for himself insofar as adventurous 
sea stories are concerned. This is the best so far. 
It is the story of two brothers who sailed from 
Boston to San Francisco—all for the love of a 
beautiful girl. Exciting and well told. 


Seven Plays, by Elmer Rice. Viking, $5. One 
of the best known of modern American play- 
wrights has collected here seven of his best and 
most popular plays: “The Adding Machine,” 
“Counselor-at-Law,” “Two on an Island,” “Judg- 
ment Day,” “Street Scene,” “Dream Girl,” and 
“On Trial.” All lovers of the theater will find 
this a collection worth having and keeping. 


Joy Street, by Frances Parkinson Keyes. Mess- 
ner, $3. Modern Boston is the setting of this 
novel, the best that Mrs. Keyes has written and 
one sure to head the best-seller lists within a few 
weeks. It is the story of Emily Thayer, a “proper 
Bostonian,” and her life as a matron among 
family and friends. Her husband works with a 
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law firm which has a varied personnel; as a result, 
the story becomes one with an interesting back- 
ground of racial and religious prejudice. As 
usual, the novel is replete with detail and excellent 
character portrayal. 


Son of a Hundred Kings, by Thomas B. Costain, 
Doubleday, $3. Readers of The Black Rose and 
The Money Man will jump at the chance to read 
this book; they will like it, but for the most part 
the exuberance and vitality of the other novels 
will be found lacking. He tells here of a young 
man who lived in Canada in about 1900; he 
pictures with charming skill and accuracy a gal- 
lery of people with a rich background of the 
times in which they lived. 


Trio, by W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, 
$2.50. Many of Mr. Maugham’s readers believe 
that he can write nothing of inferior quality; 
they will be delighted with this successor to 
Quartet. Here are three short stories together 
with the complete scripts for their movie version: 
“The Verger,” “Mr. Know-All,” and “Sanitorium,” 
the latter one of the best that he has written. 


Textbooks: 


Readings for the Atomic Agé, edited by M. 
David Hoffman. Globe Book Co., $2.80. In his 
introduction to this collection of “atomic liter- 
ature” the editor has this to say: “This book is 
designed to help teachers and students look at 
the great discovery of atomic energy objectively, 
to assess its significance for themselves and for 
future generations, to follow its development step 
by step, to understand its basic principles, and to 
face the immediate future realistically and con- 
structively.” Plainly an ambitious undertaking, 
this book is more than adequate for the purpose 
it sets out to serve. The selections are varied 
and have been carefully chosen. Numerous illus- 
trations increase the book’s effectiveness. 


Your English Helper, by Arnold L. Lazarus. 
Globe, $2. This combination text-workbook for 
high schools and colleges has been carefully 
planned and presented. It includes work in 
grammar, composition, speech, literature, vocabu- 
lary building, reading, and research. 


English and Continental Literature, and Liter- 
ature of the Américas, by Brewton, et al. Laidlaw 
Bros. These newest additions to the Cultural 
Growth Series of high school literature texts meet 
the high standards set by preceding volumes. 
Selections have been carefully made and grouped. 
There are also ample teaching aids and some 
beautiful pictures. 
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Children’s Books: 


Bonus Rookie, by Frank O’Rourke. Barnes, 
$2.50. Parents as well as their growing-up chil- 
dren will count this as one of their favorite base- 
ball stories. It is an account of the experiences 
of Jim Ramsay of the Quaker City Quakers (really 
the Phillies) and of his long, hard climb to suc- 
cess. The background material is colorful and 
authentic. 

A Treasury of Horse Stories, edited by Mar- 
garet Cabell Smith, Barnes, $3.75. This new 
edition of a favorite collection is one which will 
please teachers and parents as well as the young 
horse lovers under their care. The attractive 
format, enhanced by Edwin Megaree’s colored 
pictures, makes it a delightful book to own. 
Representative authors are Hawthorne, Saki, Kip- 
ling, Lew Wallace, and James Boyd. 

College -Slugger, by Ed Fitzgerald. Barnes, 
$2.50. Marty Ferris attended Fordham Univer- 
sity and was as conscientious about his scholastic 
average as he was about securing a professional 
baseball contract. The account of school life and 
the author’s thorough familiarity with baseball 
are combined to make a sure-fire hit. 

The Wonderful House, by Margaret Wise 
Brown; Walt Disney’s Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs; A Day at the Zoo, by Marion Conger; 
The Little Golden Book of Poetry; Walt Disney’s 
Cinderella; Little Yip Yip and His Bark, by Kath- 
ryn and Byron Jackson. Simon and Schuster. 
These Little Golden Books have been attractively 
and sturdily bound and the contents are equally 
attractive. There is no more beautiful and practi- 
cal set of books for younger children, and the 
price is one of the best features. 


The Golden Book of Words, How They Look 
and What They Tell, by Jane Werner; The Golden 
Book of Poetry, edited by Jane Werner. Simon 
and Schuster. These, “big” golden books have 
all the outstanding attributes of their “smaller” 
relatives; they are bigger and tell interesting facts 
with beautiful colored pictures. 


Non-Fiction: 

Sport for the Fun of It, by John R. Tunis. 
Barnes, $8. Many sports leaders as well as a 
variety of other readers will welcome this alpha- 
betically arranged handbook of information of 
nineteen sports, including official rules. It has 
been revised and is thoroughly up to date. Ex- 
planations are simple but thorough and diagrams 
add to the clarity. 

My Greatest Baseball Game, edited by Don 
Schiffer. Barnes, $3. Here are thirty-four stories 

(Continued on page 45) 
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“YOURS ... for the Asking” 


Advertisers have materials, products, or 
services that can be useful to you. For 
fastest service, write to advertisers di- 
rectly, and please mention this publica- 
tion. For convenience, use the coupon. 


48b. Named Passenger Trains—a 24-page list 
of railroad passenger trains in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico which are idcutified by 
names. Gives points of origin and destination 
for each train, railroad or railroads over which it 
operates, and the types of motive power. Suitable 
for social studies and business classes. Extra 
copies available for free classroom distribution. 
(Association of American Railroads) 

46b. Leaflet, “Setting Up Your Audio-Visual 
Education Program,” describes a new, easy-to- 
use handbook prepared by the Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Department of California that may be 
ordered through Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. Tersely written and cleverly illustrated, the 
handbook is an excellent guide for anyone con- 
cerned with audio-visual education. 

43b. King Coal Quiz—a fascinating new book- 
let which gives some surprising information on 
the coal industry and its relation to other in- 
dustries. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

41b. Catalog of Physical Education Books—is 
an excellent source of information about books 
available for teaching skills in the field of health, 
physical education, recreation, outdoors, crafts, 
sports, dance, etc. (A. S. Barnes & Company) 

8lb. See All the World Here in America— 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural, 8 feet long. 
Lithographed in full color. Shows 9 outstanding 
beautiful spots in America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. Includes 4 
lesson topics. One to a teacher. (Greyhound Lines ) 

4b. Catalog No. 225—features a complete line 
of folding tables, including cafeteria and kinder- 
garten tables. (The Monroe Company) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in the quan- 
tities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each item checked. 


48b 46b 43b 4lb 3lb 4b 
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PICTURED HERE is the Visé, Belgium, public school in which Mr. Henri Vande- 
paer teaches modern languages and business subjects. Mr. shee ee is in Kentucky 


as the guest of the National Education Association, visiting our sc 





ools and lecturing 


to various groups. His host while in the state is the Kentucky Education Association. 


Schools, local education associations, or other organizations desiring his services 
should write K.E.A. Headquarters. Mr. Vandepaer, who will return to Belgium in 
April, is doing much to advance the cause of international understanding and good 


will while in our country. 


Civil Service Positions Open 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
announced examinations for Intelligence 
Research Specialist, Military Intelligence 
Research Specialist, and Foreign Affairs 
Officer to fill positions paying from $3,825 
to $6,400 a year in various federal agencies 
in Washington, D. C., and vicinity. The 
majority of the positions are in the De- 
partments of Defense, Army, Navy, Air 
Forces, and State. 


No written test will be given. To qualify 
for these positions, applicants must have 
completed appropriate education or have 
had pertinent experience in the field of 
work for which they apply. They may 
also qualify on the basis of a combination 
of such education and experience. A 
knowledge of one or more foreign coun- 
tries or geographic areas is also required. 
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Information and application forms may 
be obtained from most first- or second- 
class post offices, from civil service regional 
offices, or from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
Applications for these positions will be 
accepted by the commission’s Washington 
office until further notice. 





On February 17-22, the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators will be held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 





BrapDLEy SExTon, Owingsville, Kentucky, 
is superintendent of the Bath County 
schools. 





OmeER CARMICHAEL has been reappointed 
to a four-year term as superintendent of 
the Louisville schools. 
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Character Education 
(Continued from page 21) 


purposive behaviorism. It developed in 
contrast to the thorough-going behaviorist 
school of psychology. 

This approach to character education is 
in some ways old. With primitive man 
there was no formal process of education 
with schools, teachers, and courses of 
study. Adults guided their children in 
actual living. The Athenian Greeks of the 
earliest period gave their youth, up to 
seven years of age, an informal education 
through participation in the activities and 
relations of the family. At the age of seven 
they entered the palaestra where they ac- 
quired physical health, grace, and strength 
through participation with their fellows in 
games. In the next stage they were thrown 
back upon their own self activity and cre- 
ativeness. The Greeks developed a kind 
of mind that was forward-looking and crea- 
tive. 

The realists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries contributed to the con- 
cept of education as experience. Francis 
Bacon and Comenius placed their em- 
phasis upon experience as the center of 
learning. Rousseau, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, gave this concept a lasting emphasis. 
He reacted against the authoritative spirit 
of the century. He revolted against adults 
who imposed their point of view upon the 
learner. 


The approach to character education 
from this point of view is through the 
process by which personality is developed. 
Persons develop the kind of character they 
should have through the experiences they 
have. Thus educators must assist growing 
persons to evaluate their experience, help 
them make choices in a variety of situa- 
tions, guide those choices in the direction 
of the best experience of the race, and thus 
help our youth develop a kind of dominat- 
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JAMES S. GUERNSEY has been appointed 
headmaster of the Louisville Country Day 
School, a non-profit college preparatory 
school for boys, grades 1° through 12, 
which is to open in September. 


ing purpose in life that will govern their 
action. 


All three of these approaches are in use 
today, as evidenced in current literature 
and practice. We move forward in the 
light of what has been done in the past. 
It is the writer’s belief that more emphasis 
must be given this most vital phase of 
American education, that we read, mark, 
learn, and experiment in the hope that we 
find more adequate ways of meeting this 
great need. : 





The “L” book, prepared by a committee 
from the senior class of Lafayette High 
School under the direction of their sponsor, 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis, came from press 
recently. It is an attractive, well prepared 
handbook and should. give the pupils a 
much better understanding of the educa- 
tional opportunities, history, and achieve- 
ments of Lafayette School. 





Miss CHLoE Girrorp, University of Ken- 
tucky, was recently elected as president of 
the Kentucky Welfare Association. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 








Term Expires 
Exra Ciarxk, RUSSELL, 

President April 18, 1951 
C. D. Reppine, Frankfort, 

First Vice-President ............... -April 18, 1951 
Mrs. Lorme McBrayer, Morehead, 

Second Vice-President ........... April 13, 1951 
Apron Doran, Wingo June 80, 1951 
H. W. Wiikey, Madisonville............ June 80, 1953 
MrrcHELL Davis, Glasgow.............. June 80, 1951 


James T. ALTON, Vine Grove........ June 30, 19538 


Term Expires 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 18................ June 80, 19538 


J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 195] 
RussELL Bruwoces, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1951 








Ben CorFrMaNn, Russell June 80, 1953 
M. C, Nam: Hoavard..............<< June 80, 1952 
P. H. Hopxis, Somerset................ June 80, 1952 
Emity Reeves, Danville.................. June 80, 1953 
Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah............ April 18, 195] 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dmector OF FiELp SERVICE, Miss Nona BurRRESS 
Dmector oF Pusiic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Ruth_ Parsons, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—William Hund, Owensboro 
.Secretary—Eunice Bone, *Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 


a Taylor, Central City 
Secretary—W. Willey, 1346 ‘Chestnut Street. 
Bowling sins 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Chaplin 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Joseph Cantrell, 40 Fielding Way, Shively 
ee iy Carolyn "Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Nell Davis, Stanford 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Verne P. Horne, Paintsville 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT : 
President—Mrs. Minnie Rubarts, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mildred Tupman, Ludlow 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—James Pursifull, Pineville 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Clovis Crawford, Hyden 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
resident—Dr. Ralph Cherry, ‘quam 
Secretary—Fred Burns, ensboro 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Mary arshall, Bardstown 
Secretary—Mary Vance a ‘Covington 


Exceptional Geen Teachers o! 
President—Mary W man, 508 W . Hill, Louisville 
acre mw therford, Dept. of Education, 


Frankfort 


Secondary Education, Department of 
wer “Bemaee Gary, 1809 Central Avenue, Louis- 


Secretary—Miss Willie Moss, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


ae, Kentucky Council of Teachers 
~ sident—Miss Marian Walsh, Biatleok Hall, Louis- 
vulle 
Secretary—Miss Emma Francis, Southern Junior High 
School, Louisville 


Foreign Langu h Conferen: 
President™Luther Dennis, Male "High “School, Louis- 


vi 
Secretery—Liflian Elrod, Atherton High School, 
Louisville 


Conference of 


Librarians, 
President—Mrs. Zada Parsley, Brooksville 
Secretary—Mrs. Harry Wood Paxton, Shelbyville 





Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Patrick M. Payne, Manual Training High 
School, «Louisville 
Secretary —Edith Wood, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
Speech, Teachers o 
President—Dr. Gifford Blyton, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington ¢ 
Secretary—Mrs. . R. Craft, Winchester High 
School, Winchester 
Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Hershel Roberts, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Cecil Thrasher, 525 North Main Street, 
Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. Henry Chambers, Middletown School, 
Middletown 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Stanley Wall, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Maurice Baker, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Horace Nicholson, Old Kentucky Home 
School, Bardstown 
Secretary—Stanley DeBoe, Lyon County Senior High 
School, Kuttawa 


(See Page 44) 
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—Ashland Oil’s big diesel-powered tow- 
boats are guided on their river courses 
* by Radar. It enables them to go safely 


through fog and darkness, River traffic, 
locks and obstructions as small as float- 
ing logs are quickly discerned in the 
“picture scope.” 










Always fill up at the pump 
that says ‘fAshland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 





ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
ASHLAND KENTUCKY 
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Chanks 


We are very thankful to all 
our customers for the nice 
volume of business given us 
during the year 1950. We had 
a very decided increase over 
the volume of business in the 
previous year. We will con- 
tinue to serve the schools of 
Kentucky to the best of our 
ability in 1951 regardless of 
the adverse conditions under 
which we must work. 


e 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce the 
opening of our Louisville warehouse 
so that we may serve our customers 
more promptly and to better advan- 
tage. We will carry in stock pupils’ 
desks, folding chairs, and other items 
available for shipment on short notice. 
Reverse telephone charges on all 
orders will be accepted. 


Factory conditions are very bad 
and delivery will be slow, especially 
on steel products. We urge all our 
friends to place orders early and ac- 
cept delivery when the goods are 
available. 


With sincere thanks for all past 
favors, we are 


Sincerely yours, 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO., Inc. 
T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—W. J. McKenzie, Paintsville 
Secretary—Jack Kelley, Somerset 


Guidance Section 


President—William Braasch, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 


Secretary—Linda Boyd, 129 North Bayly Avenue, 
Louisville 6 4 = 


Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Hazel Irene Hill, Prestonsburg 


Trades and Industries 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan 
Secretary—Carl Polley, Madisonville 


Higher Education, Department of 


President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 
Secretary—Not reported 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Sister Mary Julitta, Villa Madonna (Co). 
lege, Covington 
Secretary—C. A. Alexander, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, For 
Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Waldeman Noll, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. John Robinson, Murray 
a M. Barmard, P. 0. Box 652, 

Bowling Green 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, Lex- 
ington 27 


Secretary—Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 


President—Lee Tyler, Beattyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, Frankfort 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Esco Gunter, Murray State College. Murray 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, George- 
to 


wo 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Winfred _ Broderick, Ahrens Trade High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Health, Physical and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association 


President—Dr. ‘dl Hall, U. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Raymond Herndon, Mayfield 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, 8010 Dixie Highway, Cov- 


Industrial Arts 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secreta: Jean Marie ° een University of Ken- 
res A Lexington 29 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Leonard C. Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles W. Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 
Secretary—John o Reed, Frankfort 
Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Nona _, Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisvi 
Visual Instruction, eichate Society for 
President—James Sublett, County Board of Education, 
Louisville 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 











ington 
Term Expires 
BoswEett B. Hopcxrn, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 
Romie Jupp, Georgetown 
College, Georgetown ..............-..-.s00+0.-- une $0, 1951 
ag James G. SHEEHAN, | Danville ceaaseseid une 30, 1953 
A. 1 oon d une 80, 1951 
- J. Moo Kasten Ky. "State 
a une 80, 1952 
YNE SAUNDERS, ong ingsburg. une 80, 19 
C. JeTTon, Paducah une 80, 1952 
} A F MEECcE, University of 
- Kentucky. Lexin S38 Ne June 80, 1958 
RS. ARVIS, i 
Ave., Louisville June 30, 1951 











Term Expira 
Exiza Cxrark, Russell, President................ April 13, 195) 
Joun FRED WiiiiaMs, Ashland... .June 30, 1952 
AupREY Maupin, Albany........... ..June 80, 1952 
MarsHAti BLAcK, Harrodsburg... ..June 30, 1952 
JAMEs PuRSIFULL, Calvin........... une 80, 1952 
LrEsLtrE T. MILLER, Fort Thomas.. .June 80, 1952 
Cart BurTOoN, West Liberty........................ June 30, 1952 
Jack Eariy, Hindman une 80, 1952 
Lity1ran LEHMAN, Louisville...............-.......- une 30, 1952 
Mrs. GENEVA CAMPBELL, Campbellsville....June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Witu1AM Hays, Cave City... une 30, 1952 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville... une 80, 1952 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah une 30, 1952 








COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Joz C. Howanrp, Chairman, Manual 


Mrs. Irene T. Gavsrarru, Mt. Olivet......June 30, 1954 





High School, Louisville..................--.-. June 80, 1951 = Tyxx1vs CHAMBERS, Benton June 380, 1958 
Mrs, Frank McGary, Barlow.................----- June 80, 1952 Exrza Cuark, Russell, ex officio................ April 18, 195] 
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IN 
Col. THOMAS DOWLING KENNETH FREEMAN NAN LACY JAMES TIPPETT 
e Pd 
ba Winston’s 
Fort New Elementary Science Series 
gton An approach to Science through experiments and ex- 
periences. Each book contains beautiful full color 
Z drawings of scientific equipment, materials, experiments, 
ae and animals. 
ro | WONDER WHY, Grade 1 
128 pages with drawings on each page 
ise SEEING WHY, Grade 2 
192 pages with 168 drawings 
LEARNING WHY, Grade 3 
224 pages with 172 drawings 
Three other titles for Grades 4-6 to follow: 
£ 4, Y R 1 Z ti Explaining Why, Discovering Why, and Understanding Why 
ucky Lee McClain THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Ken Bardstown, Kentucky 2500 S. Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 
rive, 
boro 


DR. O. B. DABNEY, formerly on the 
staff of Asbury College, has been named 
head of the Education Department of 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 


Book Looks 
(Continued from page 39) 


-  § by that number of modern baseball players. Each 
gives, through the medium of an _ established 
uce- sports writer, an account of what he considers 
the greatest game of his career. A picture and , 
official records help to complete the picture. 
cis Represented are such luminaries as Pee Wee 
Reese, Stan Musial, Bob Feller, Jackie Robinson, 
a, and Joe DiMaggio. 

Northwest Angling, by Enos Bradner, Barnes, 
$5. Fishermen everywhere will welcome this 
complete and detailed account of fishing in the 



















pires 
951 Pacific Northwest. Included are facts about when | 
“ and where to fish, as well as colored plates of | 
ae oe items. 13500 Sn “YOUR SIGNATURE. ONLY. 
952 Flies, by J. Edson Leonard. Barnes, $5. The Gata ail Gieak Dende aamtioe ook 
= author has provided his own colorful illustrations —— = been no yd scomney. Revay aac" 
95} for this “encyclopedia of new knowledge for every aracknaie segs you in plain PON 
952 geome origin, natural grep _ sv td nee Ns C2op AY! 
95° ooks, patterns, and selections of and wet 

flies, nymphs, streamers, salmon flies for fresh POSTAL FINANCE ~~ vrei 

and salt water in North America and the British * er 
984 Isles, and including a dictionary of 2,200 pat- — 
1958 terns.” Indispensable for the serious-minded and en 
951 § ambitious fisherman. Loy State 
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K.E.A. and N.E.A. Honor Roll 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time for the February issue: 


Counties Superintendent 
ee bred seesels oS peel ae E. D. soe 4 
ic ET EER ke E. H. Darnaby 
Jesse D. Lay 

Holland Rose 

eee C. J. Patterson 
1 SS REZ ee nereeenee rere O. W. Wallace 
*Nelson Chas. W. Hart 
Owsley Pleas Turner 
Powell Rodney T. Clark 
James W. Colvin 





Superintendent 


Roy McDonald 
..C. T. Clemons 


Superintendent 
Oscar V. Jarvis 
7 OA, || ae ene eater, H. B. Mitchell 
Prestonsburg Chalmer H. Frazier 
Loot ee eae: A. L. Lassiter 
eS ES eee niereeteca P. H. Hopkins 
ey fee ea eee R. P. Ballou 


Counties 


2 a ee ae ne EE a te 
Independent Districts 





NSPRA Will Publish Trends 
Monthly During School Year 


Trends, the membership publication of 
the National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, a new department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, will be 
issued monthly during the school year un- 
der an expanded schedule. 


The K.E.A. Convention will be held in 
Louisville on April 11, 12, and 13. 


Joun CaPELLE was recently elected super- 
intendent of the Southgate schools. 


JOE S. CAUDILL is the new superintend- 
ent of the Jackson Independent School 
District. 





day of the school year. 


Pupils achieve new goals because: 


@ The Skills are Stressed 


@ Abundant Practice Lessons are 
Provided 


@ Exercises are Interesting 


sumable textbook series in America. 











KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
Grades 2-9 


BY FERRIS AND KEENER 


A combined textbook and workbook providing a complete English program for each 


This reliable series is a refinement of the best established English teaching procedures. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is the most widely used, the most successful con- 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 


@ Correct Usage is Emphasized 


@ Frequent Reviews and Tests are 
Included 


@ All Phases of Instruction are 
Covered 
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TREASURES IN PLEASURE 
FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
SCHOOLS — INDUSTRY 


THE AMPRO 
“STYLIST” 
PROJECTOR 


New Portable 16MM 
Sound Projector in one 
case — Equipped for 
both Sound and Silent 
Film Speeds—for either 
AC or DC. All the newest features — Compact 
and feather light. Complete with Phono-Mic input. 


$375.00 


A Complete Film Library 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S. Fourth St. Louisville 
128 W. Short Lexington 
351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 


WA 5161 
Tel. 3372 























sf can count on 
Standard Oil products 


for dependable 
quality and Standard 


Oil dealers for 
dependable service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 
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Filmstrips 
for 


Better Teaching 


SVE 
Simplify your teaching methods — develop interest and 


increase retention by the use of filmstrips and slidesets. 
The list below describes some of the latest filmstrip titles 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Metalworking Series 
(Black and white) (50 frames average) 


A set of 4 new filmstrips showing 
correct ‘“‘how-to-do-it" metalworke 
ing methods. Explains processes 
used from beginning to completion 
of a project. Produced with Chas, 
A. Bennett Co. 
No. A632S, complete set, 

with captions —.__ $11.00 


now available. 


Woodworking Series 
(Black and white) (48 frames average) 
Hand and power tool operations and safety ‘know-how’ are 
only two of many interesting subjects in this set of 4 filmstrips. 
Produced with Chas. A. Bennett Co. : 
No. A631S, complete set, with captions... $11.00 


Fraction Series 

(Black and white) (42 frames average) 
Photos of real objects in this set 
of 8 filmstrips visually dramatizes 
and simplifies the students’ prob- 
lems with fractions — associates 
fractions with real life problems. 
Arranged by basic curriculum units. 
No. A535S, complete set, 

with captions 


ELEMENTARY READING 


Basic Reading Series 


(In color) (43 frames average) 


Especially developed captioned filmstrip sets for Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd grade use. Excellent for developing basic reading 
vocabulary. Based on Laidlaw Basic Readers. 
No. Al02SA, Ist grade set, (7 in color, | black and 
white); with manual $36.50 
No. Al02SB, 2nd grade set, 5 in color. a 
No. Al02SC, 3rd grade set, 5 im COOP. eemnnnnnmnm 24.00 
To order any of the above material or for 
complete title listings see your Audio- 
Visual dealer. 
Hadden Films, Inc. 
423 W. Liberty Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Dept. SE3-27 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 











Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky 


American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky 


O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


The Economy ere” img Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky 


Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky. 


Field Enterprises, Inc.— 


S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 


M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 


Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 


George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southem 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!- ‘Private! 


| ity rom $50 to $300—cut 
= ends mal 8 his a ad for com aa getaiis of confidential 
RROW BY a Poets amp 0 co-signers, no endorsers. I 
Gomnlcety rena merchants, friends 
I will not know you are pen he a loan. Make the { 
loan in the privacy = year own home BY MAIL on 
pay in convenient Dp ae a | 
be pay - princi urin 
vacation if your salary s ve aT etaile I 
mailed in plain what tag Cut out and mail this ad ‘aay! 
I STATE. FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. T-134K 
MOINES 8, IOWA 


I 
} NAME | 
i 
‘ 








STATE 
a 





KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Willson Worthington, 214 Flora] 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky 


The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street,- Chicago 6, Illinois, 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentuc 


Harcourt Brace and Company—wWilliam H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee, 


Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 


Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky. 


J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick. 
son, Tennessee. 


Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons and Carnahan. Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


Macmillan Compan <p Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 87, Kentucky 


McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 3830 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentucky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 


Versailles, Kentucky 
Miss Margaret Irwin, 483 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Silver Burdett Company—dAustin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L., W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 


Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 


South-Western Publishing Company—-H. A. Bran- 
on 985 llth Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tuc. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Tel- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 
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“Taree Difforent Techniques 
ice, 
Ois, 
lay, e t| ; 
H, in One ain (N now possible for the 
see, s 
ty . 
ley, first time 
ra HERE AT LAST is a truly flexible paint— — with 
capable of producing sensational new 
, effects—brilliant, transparent water color 
‘en —velvety, opaque tempera—and the thick, 
7 rich, rough texture of oil applied with a A 4 T i ) T A 
‘ brush or palette knife—all in a single 
ick- Paiting Madam: painting! 
ARTISTA FLEXOLA is available in de luxe 
ker, Lag dOn$ |} llc lhe sets including palette and 2 brushes, also 
25 |\ ee \ \ in sets of ten 34 oz. tubes, ten 2 oz. tubes, 
yute rat Vi MA Xi and in single tubes. 
ing- 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
117 reer 
311 West Main Street, Louisville 2, Ky. 
Mc- 
‘eet, 
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Boule 2, Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ken- CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


TEACHING FIRE PREVENTION 


Ter- The Governor of our state has established The Kentucky Fire Safety Commission. 
Curbing our nation’s losses due to fire is the direct responsibility of all communities 
and individual citizens. 


314] e. 
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NEW ROYAL 


Only Portable With 
MAGIC* MARGIN 4 


Ihe eastest-witing 
portable ever boilt/ 


SEE IT HERE TODAY— neg. T. i 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


Standard Office Supply Company 


A Division OF 
Che Standard Printing Company 


INCORPORATED 


220-230 South First Street, Louisville, Ky. 











DOAK WALKER by Dorothy Kendall 
Bracken as told by Doak Walker 

The thrilling story of the three-time All- 

American football hero. 

272 pp.; 6x9''; many photographs $2.00 


THE LOST ELEVEN by Curtis Bishop 
A thrill-packed story of the rise, fall, and 
rebuilding of a football team. 

224 pp.; 5/2x8Y%,"'; 4-color jacket $1.50 


DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp 


>| An unusual picture-story book about cir- 


cus animals. (Ages 4-7) 
54 pp.; 7x9"'; full color illustrations $1.50 


MARY by Esther Buffler 

Story of-a little Pennsylvania Dutch girl. 
(Ages 8 up) 

48 pp.; 61/2.x8"'; cover, jacket and 26 il- 


= lustrations are in full color $1.50 


fi] TOUGHEY by Adele Steiner Burleson 


Story of life on a ranch in the Southwest 
in the early days. (Ages 12 up) 

120 pp.; 7x10°'; jacket and many illus- 
trations in full color $2.50 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA by Esther 
Buffler (Ages 8 up) 

Story of a Latin American boy and girl 

near the Rio Grande. 

64 pp.; 7x9"'; 50 full color 

illustrations $2.00 

CLOWNS OF THE FOREST by Esse 
Forrester O'Brien 

Interesting stories about bears in Yellow- 

stone National Park. 

304 pp.; 6x9''; many photographs $2.50 

WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? by Addo 
Mai Sharp (Ages 4-7) 

Story of Mama Bear and her three frisky 

cubs. 

64 pp.; 52x73%,"'; illustrations in full 

color on every page $1.50 

BARNEY by Esse Forrester O'Brien 

How a Yellowstone Park naturalist kid- 

napped and raised a baby bear. (All 

ages) 

64 pp.; 61/2x81/2''; 22 photographs $1.50 


| RODEO by DorothyK. Bracken 
A big, beautifully illustrated 
book about a typical rodeo. 
32 pp.; 13x10''; 32 illustrations 
in full color $2.00 


STECK COMPANY — Publishers — AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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JOHNNY LOVES SCHOOL! 


That is to say, of course, Johnny loves his 
teacher. To him, she is the repository of 
all knowledge. She speaks his language. He 
can depend on her. She's the school that 
Johnny loves. 


Such trust carries with it a world of 
responsibility. 

We think we can appreciate a little of the 
force of that kind of responsibility. Daily, 
hundreds of thousands of people depend on 
their electric company for heat, for light, for 
the preservation and preparation of food, 


for the power that keeps factories humming 
and all business operating. 


But it’s the 1400 men and women who 
make up the electric company who carry that 
responsibility—the linemen, the turbine 
operators, the engineers, the bookkeepers, 
the cashiers, the managers—who deserve 
the credit. 


Just as Johnny loves school because he 
loves his teacher, your electricity is depend- 
able because the people who do the job are 
dependable. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 

















A..J. Chichester 
> =x 

College Box 433 
Berea, Ky. 




















—A Lesson in Statistics at U.K. 


The Seven Colleges of U.K. 





6. Commerce 


The University of Kentucky College of Commerce, established in 1925, 
provides basic training for students who plan to enter the business world 
in positions of responsibility. Many opportunities are available to those 
who have professional training in business administration. Corporate 
enterprises require specialists in marketing, statistics, accounting, finance, 
labor management, and production. Federal, state, and local govern- 
ment departments require well trained personnel. Those who plan to 
enter business for themselves need essentially the same preparation as 
those employed by larger concerns. Some students wish to emphasize 
training in economics and the social sciences as preparation for graduate 
study. Programs of study are available at U.K. to meet all these needs. 


Summer Session—June 18-Aug. 11 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington 




































